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98 LITTLE CHARLEY.—THE SUNKEN CITY. 


LITTLE CHARLEY. 


O Sunsuine, making golden spots 
Upon the carpet at my feet, 
The shadows of the coming flowers ; 
The phantoms of forget-me-nots 

d roses red and sweet ! 
How can ye seem so full of joy, 
And we so sad at heart, and sore? 
Angel of Death, again thy wings 

Are folded at our door ! 


We can but yearn through length of days, 
For something lost we fancied ours ; 
We’ll miss the darling when the Spring 
Has touched the world to flowers. 
For thou wast like that dainty month, 
Which streams the violet at its feet ; 

Thy life was slips of golden sun, 
And silver tear-drops braided sweet, 
And thou wast light, and thou wast shade 
And thine were sweet, capricious ways ; 
Now lost in purple languors, now 
No bird in ripe-red Summer days 

Were half so wild as thou ! 


. O little Presence! Everywhere 
We find some touching trace of thee ! 
A pencil mark upon the wall 
That ‘‘ naughty hands’’ made thoughtlessly ; 
And broken toys around the house, 
Where he has left them they have lain, 
Waiting for little busy hands 
That will not come again— 
Will never come again, 


Within the shrouded room below 
He lies a-cold ; and yet we know 
It is not Charley there ; 
It is not Charley cold and white, 
It is the robe that in.his flight 
He gently laid aside. 
Our darling hath not died ! 
O rare pale lip! O clouded eyes 
O violet eyes grown dim ! 
Ah, well this little lock of hair 
Is all of him. 
Is all of him that we can keep, 
For loving kisses, and the thought 
Of him and death may teach us more 
Than all our life hath taught ! 
God walking over starry spheres, 
Doth clasp his tiny hand, 
And leads him through a fall of tears, 
Into the Mystic Land ! 


Angel of Death! We question not 

Who asks of Heaven, ** Why doth it rain? ’’ 
Angel, we bless thee, for thy kiss 
Hath hushed the lips of Pain ! 
No, ‘* Wherefore? ’’ or ‘* To what good end? ’’ 
Shall out of doubt and anguish cree 
Into our thoughts ; we bow our h 

** He giveth his beloved sleep ! ” 


THE SUNKEN CITY. 


By day it lies hidden and lurks beneath 
The ripples that langh with light ; 

But calmly and clearly and coldly as death, 
It glooms into shape by night, 

When none but the awful heavens and me 
Can look on the City that’s sunk in the Sea. 


Many a castle I built in the air ; 

Towers that gleamed in the sun ; 

Spires that soared so stately and fair 

They touched heaven every one, 

Lie under the waters that mournfully 
Closed over the City that’s sunk in the Sea. 


Many fine houses, but never a home ; 
Windows, and no live face ! 

Doors set wide where no beating hearts come ; 
No voiee is heard in the place : 

It sleeps in the arms of Eternity— 

The silent City that’s sunk in the Sea, 


There the face of my dead lové lies, 

Embalmed in the bitterest tears ; 

No breath on the lips! no smile in the eyes, 
Though you watched for years and years ; 
And the dear drowned eyes never close from me, 
Looking up from the City that’s sunk in the Sea. 


Two of the bonniest Birds of God 

That ever warmed human heart 

For a nest, till they fluttered their wings abroad, 
Lie there in their chambers apart,— 

Dead ! yet pleading most piteously 


In the lonesome City that’s sunk in the Sea. 


And oh, the brave ventures there lying in wreck, 
Dark on that shore of the Lost ! 

Gone down, with every hope on deck, 

When all-sail for a glorious coast. 

And the waves go sparkling splendidly 

Over the City that’s sunk in the Sea. 


Then I look from my City that’s sunk in the Sea, 
To that Star-Chamber overhead ; 
And torturingly they question me— 
** What of this world of the dead 
That lies out of sight, and how will it be 
With the City and thee, when there’s no more 
sea?”? 
—All the Year Round. 


MAY. 


Tne wet leaves flap, the sad boughs sway ; 
The Spring is dead, and her child May— 
May, who fed the nestling bird— 

May, who sang at every word— 

May, who turned the dew to wine— 

May, who bade the sun to shine— 


May, who gave us skies of blue— 

May, who brought the cuckoo too— 

May, who gave the sunbeams power— 

May, who sent the hawthorn flower— 

May, who buds with soft rain fed— 

May, the Spring’s dear child, is dead. 
—Chambers’s Journal. 





T. B. Aldrich. 
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THE PRIMEVAL FORESTS OF THE AMAZONS. 


From The New Monthly Magazine. 


THE PRIMEVAL FORESTS OF THE 
AMAZONS.* 


Tue boundless forest district which, in the 
torrid zone of South America, connects the 
river basins of the Orinoco and the Amazon 
is, undoubtedly, one of the wonders of the 
world. This region deserves, according to 
De Humboldt, to be called a Primeval, or 
Virgin Forest, in the strictest sense of the 
word. If every wild forest, densely covered 
with trees, on which man has never laid his 
destroying hand, is to be regarded as a prim- 
itive forest, then, argues that great natural- 
ist, the phenomenon is common to many parts 
both of the temperate and the frigid zones ; 
if, however, this character consists in its im- 
penetrability, primitive forests belong, exclu- 
sively to tropical regions. (‘+ Views of Na- 

re,”’ Bohn’s ed., p. 193.) 

his is the view entertained of a primeval 
forest by one of the great authorities on the 
subject — one who, of all old investigators, 
Bonpland, Martius, Poppig, and the Schom- 
burgs, and before the time of Wallace and 
Bates, had spent the longest period of time 
in primeval forests in the interior of a great 
continent. Although we prefer to use the 
term in its simplest and accepted sense, of a 
forest with which man’s toil has had noth- 
ing to do, we may add, that in Humboldt’s 
somewhat arbitrary definition as to its ‘* im- 
penetrability,” that this is by no means, as is 
often erroneously supposed in Europe, always 
occasioned by the interlaced climbing lianas, 
or creeping plants, for these often constitute 
but a very small portion of the underwood. 
The chief obstacles are the shrub-like plants, 
which fill up every space between the trees 
in a zone where all vegetable forms have a 
tendency to become arborescent. 

In these great primeval forests man is not. 
*¢In the interior of part of the new conti- 
nent,’’ Humboldt says, in another work, ‘‘ we 
almost accustom ourselves to regard men as 
not being essential to the order of nature. 
The earth is loaded with plants, and nothing 
impedes their development. An immense 
layer of free mould manifests the uninter- 
rupted action of organic powers. The croc- 


* The Naturalist on the River Amazons : a Rec- 
ord of Adventures, Habits. of Animals, Sketches of 
Brazilian and Indian Life, and Aspects of Nature 
under the Equator, during Eleven Years of Travel. 
By Henry Walter Bates. Two Vols. John Murray, 
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odiles and the boas are masters of the river ; 
the jaguar, the peccari, the dante, and the 
monkeys traverse the forest without fear and 
without danger: there they dwell as in an 
ancient inheritance.’’ In fact, just as, geo- 
logically speaking, the earth in the epoch of 
the growth of arboreal ferns in temperate cli- 
mates, the reign of huge and paradoxical am- 
phibia, and the possible predominance ofa hot 
and humid atmosphere, charged with carbonic 
acid, was not prepared for man, so the great 
primeval forests of tropical America are in 
the present day in the same condition, ina 
certain sense, and, as yet, the habitation of 
the predecessor of man only—the monkey— 
except where clearances are effected. 

‘¢ This aspect of animated nature, in which 
man is nothing,’? Humboldt goes on to re- 
mark, ‘* has something in it strange and sad. 
To this we reconcile ourselves with difficulty 
on the ocean, and amid the sands of Africa ; 
though in these scenés, where nothing recalls 
to mind our fields, our woods, and our streams, 
we are less astonished at the vast solitude 
through which we pass. Here, in a fertile 
country adorned with eternal verdure, we 
seek in vain the traces of the power of man ; 
we seem to be transported into a world dif 
ferent from that which gave us birth. These 
impressions are so much the more powerful, 
in proportion as they are of longer duration. 
A soldier, who had spent his whole life in 
the missions of the Upper Oroonoko [as De 
Humboldt spells the name of the river], slept 
with us on the bank of the river. He was an 
intelligent man, who, during a calm and se- 
rene night, pressed me with questions on the 
magnitude of the stars, on the inhabitants of 
the moon, on a thousand subjects of which I 
was as ignorant as himself. Being unable by 
my answers to satisfy his curiosity, he said 
to me, in a firm tone: ‘ With respect to men, 
I believe there are no more above than you 
would have found if you had gone by land 
from Javita to Cassiquaire. I think I see in 
the stars, as here, a plain covered with grass, 
and a forest traversed by a river.’ In citing 
these words, I paint the impression produced 
by the monotonous aspect of those solitary 
regions.” 

There is more in it, though, than appeared 
at the moment even to the philosophic Hum- 
boldt. It is the deeply humiliating sense in 
man that the primeval forest is not yet pre- 


pared to be his abode, that, except in the 
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spirit of adventure ar necessity, renders it 80 
repugnant to him. He feels that it is as yet 
the inheritance only of arboreal man — the 
monkey. 

Another class of philosophers, like Buckle, 
have assigned the exceeding luxuriance of 
vegetation in the primeval forest as the rea- 
son why “ civilization ’’ cannot gain a firm 
footing in a region where so much of labor 
end energy is expended in keeping down the 
thousands and thousands of germs of vegeta- 
ble life ever ready to dispute with man the 
possession of the soil. The expression, how- 
ever, is erroneous. It should have been 
‘“‘ population.’’ There is nothing at all to 
prevent the highest amount of civilization,dis- 
playing itself in Amazonia. The great riv- 
ers are navigable—open a tract in the forest, 
and it can be cultivated, and the produce 
elaborated by all that is most perfect in ap- 
pliances and machinery — but the energetic 
vegetation opposes itself to the more humble 
settler, and hence it acts as a bar upon the 
spread of population, not of civilization—sim- 
ply as such. 

The first great feature of the primeval for- 
est is, then, its ‘* impenetrability ; ’’ the sec- 
ond, is its non-adaptation to the development 
of the human species; the third, is the ex- 
ceeding energy and restless rivalry of vegeta- 
tion. A German traveller, Burmeister, has 
said that the contemplation of a Brazilian 
forest produced on him a painful impression, 
on account of the vegetation displaying such 
a spirit of restless selfishness, eager emula- 
tion, and craftiness. He thought the soft- 
ness, earnestness, and repose of European 
woodland scenery were far more pleasing, and 
that these formed one of the causes of the su- 
perior moral character of European nations. 
According to this view of the case, the prime- 
val forest is not only not suited for the devel- 
opment of man, but is not calculated to im- 
prove his moral and intellectual faculties. 
How this happens will be best explained by 
an extract from Mr. Bates’s admirable work 
now before us :— : 

‘In these tropical forests each plant and 
tree scems to be striving to outvie its fellow, 
strugzling upwards towards light and air— 
branch and leaf and stem—regardless of its 
neigubors. 
ing with firm grip on others, making use of 
them with reckless indifference as instru- 
ments for their own advancement. Live and 
let live is clearly not the maxim taught in 
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these wildernesses. There is one kind of 
parasitic tree, very common near Para, which 
exhibits this feature in a very prominent 
manner. It is called the Sipo Matador, or 
the Murderer Liana. It babougs to the fi 

order, and has been described and fi 

by Von Martius in the Atlas to Spix and 
Martins’s Travels. I observed many speci- 
mens. ‘The base of its stem would be unable 
to bear the weight of the upper growth ; it 
is obliged, therefore, to support itself on a 
tree of another species. In this it is not es- 
sentially different from other climbing trees, 
and plants, but the way the matador sets 
about it is peculiar, and produces certainly 
a disagreeable impression. It springs up 
close to the tree on which it intends to fix 
itself, and the wood of its stem grows by 
spreading itself like a plastic mould over 
one side of the trunk of its supporter. It 
then puts forth, from each side, an arm-like 
betta, which grows rapidly, and looks as 
though a stream of sap were flowing and 
hardening as it went. This adheres closely 
to the trunk of the victim, and the two arms 
meet on the opposite side and blend together. 
These arms are put forth at somewhat irreg- 
ular intervals in mounting upwards, and the 
victim, when its strangler is full grown, be- 
comes tightly clasped by a number of inflex- 
ible rings. These rings gradually grow 
larger as the murderer flourishes, rearing its 
crown of foliage to the sky mingled with 
that of its neighbor, and in course of time 
they kill it by stopping the flow of its sap. 
The strange spectacle then remains of the ot 
fish parasite clasping in its arms the lifeless 
and decaying body of its victim, which had 
been a help to its own growth. Its ends 
have been served—it has flowered and 
fruited, reproduced and disseminated its 
kind and now, when the dead trunk mould- 
ers away, its own end approaches; its sup- 
port is gone, and itself also falls.” 


The Murderer Sipo merely exhibits, in a 
more conspicuous manner than usual, the 
struggle which necessarily exists amongst 
vegetable life in these crowded forests, where 
individual is competing with indjyidual and 
species with species, all striving to reach 
light and air in order to unfold their leaves 
and perfect their organs of fructification. 
All species entail in their successful strug- 
gles the injury or destruction of many of 
their neighbors or supporters, but the pro- 


yt) | cess is not in others so speaking to the eye as 
Parasitic plants are seen fasten- | P rd u 


it is in the case of the matador. The efforts 


to spread their roots are as strenuous in some 
plants and trees as the struggle to mount up- 
wards is in others. From these apparent 
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strivings result the buttressed stems, the 
dangling air roots, and other similar phe- 
nomena. 

The impenetrability of primeval forests, 
their non-adaptation to the human species, 
and the rivalry of vegetation, are not their 
only almost peculiar and certainly striking 
phenomena. The climbing character of the 
plants and animals is equally remarkable. 
The tendency to climb, forced upon specific 
creations by the necessities of circumstance— 
the getting up in so dense a vegetation to 
light and air—is peculiarly attested by 
the fact that climbing trees do not form any 
particular family or genus. There is no or- 
der of plants whose especial habit it is to 
climb, but species of many and of the most 
diverse families, the bulk of whése members 
are not climbers, seem to have been driven 
by circumstances to adopt this habit. The 
orders Leguminose, the Guttiferae, Bignoni- 
aces, Moracew, and others, furnish the 
greater number. There is even a climbing 
genus of palms (Desmoncus), the species of 
which are called, in the Tupi language, Jaci- 
tara. These have slender, thickly spined, 
and flexuous stems, which twine about the 
taller trees from one to the other, and grow 
to an incredible length. The leaves, which 
have the ordinary pinnate shape characteris- 
tic of the family, are emitted from the stems 
at long intervals, instead of being collected 
into a dense crown, and have at thei» tips a 
number of long recurved spines. These 
structures are excellent contrivances to ena- 
ble the trees to secute themselves by in 
climbing ; but they are a great nuisance to 
the traveller, for they sometimes hang over 
the pathway and catch the hat or clothes, 
dragging off the one or tearing the other as 
he passes. The trees that do not climb are 
for the same reasons exceedingly tall, and 
their trunks are everywhere linked together 
by the woody flexible stems of climbing and 
creeping trees, whose foliage is far away 
above, mingled with that of the taller inde- 
pendent trees. Some are twisted in strands, 
like cables, others have thick stems con- 
torted in every variety of shape, entwining, 
snake-like, round the tree trunks, or form- 
ing gigantic loops and coils among the larger 
branches ; others, again, are of zig-zag shape, 
or indented like the steps of a staircase, 
sweeping from the ground toa giddy height. 
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The very general tendency of the animals 
that dwell in the primeval forests to become 
climbers is as remarkable as in the plants. 
It must be premised that the amount and 
variety of life in the primeval forests is much 
smaller than would, d priori, be expected, 
There is a certain number of mammals, birds, 
and reptiles, but they are widely scattered, 
and all excessively shy of man. The region 
is so extensive and uniform in the forest 
clothing of its surface, that it is only at long 
intervals that animals are seen in abundance 
when some particular spot is found which is 
more attractive than others, Brazil, more- 
over, is throughout poor in terrestrial mam- 
mals, and the species are of small size ;, they 
do not, therefore, form a conspicuous feature 
in its forests. The huntsman would be dis- 
appointed who expected to find there flocks 
of animals similar to the buffalo herds of 
North America, or the swarms of antelopes 
and herds of ponderous pachyderms of South- 
ern Africa. The largest and most interest- 
ing portion of the Brazilian mammal fauna 
is also aboreal in its habits, All the Ama- 
zonian, and in fact, all South American mon- 
keys, are climbers. ‘There is no group an- 
swering to the baboons of the Old World 
which live on the ground. The-most in- 
tensely arboreal animals in the world are the 
South American monkeys of the family Ce- 
bide, many of which have a fifth hand for 
climbing in their prehensile tails, adapted 
for this function by their strong muscular 
development, and the naked palms under 
their tips. A genus of plantigrade carniy- 
ora, allied to the bears (Cercoleptes), found 
only in the Amazonian forests, is entively 
arboreal, and has a long flexible tail like 
that of certain monkeys. Even the gaili- 
naceous birds of the country—the represent- 
atives of the fowls and pheasants of Asia 
and Africa—are all adapted by the position 
of the toes to perch on trees, and it is only 
on trees, at.a great height, that they are to 
be seen. A great proportion of the genera 
and species of the Geodephaga, or carnivor- 
ous ground beetles, are also in these forest 
regions fitted by the structure of their feet 
to live exclusively on the branches and leaves 
of trees. This, according to Mr. Bates, who 
adopts the Darwinian theory, would seem to 
teach us that the South American fauna has 
been slowly adapted to a forcst life, and, 
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therefore, that extensive forests must have 
always existed since the region was first peo- 
pled by mammalia. 

Even reptiles and insects do not abound in 
primeval forests so much as might have been 
anticipated. A stranger is, at first, afraid in 
these swampy shades of treading at each step 
on some venomous reptile. But, although 
numerous in places, they are by no means 80 
generally, and then they belong, for the most 
part, to the non-venomous genera. Our 
traveller got for a few moments once com- 
pletely entangled in the folds of a snake—a 
wonderfully slender kind, being nearly six 
feet in length, and not more than half an 
inch in diameter at its broadest part. It was 
a species of dryophis. The hideous sucurugu, 
or water-boa (Eunectes murinus), is more to 
be dreaded than the forest snakes, save the 
more poisonous kinds, as the javaraca (Cras- 
pedocephalus atrox), and will often attack 
man. Boas are.so common in the wet season 
as to be killed even in the streets of Para. 
Amongst the more common and most carious 
snakes are the Amphishoenze, an innocuous ge- 
nus, allied to the slow-worm of Europe, and 
which lives in the subterranean chambers of 
the saiiba ant. The natives call it, as the 
Orientals would do, Mai das Saiibas, ‘ the 
mother of ants.”’ 

The primeval forest is also, for the most 
part, free from mosquitoes and insect pests. 
It is this that, with the endless diversity, the 
comparative coolness of the air, the varied 
and strange forms of vegetation, and even 
the solemn gloom and silence, combine to 
render even this wilderness of trees and li- 
anas attractive. Such places, Mr. Bates re- 
marks, are paradises to a naturalist, and if 
he be of a contemplative turn, there is no 
situation more favorable for his indulging 
this tendency. There is something in a trop- 
ical forest akin to the ocean {Humboldt had 
made the same remark before) in its effects 
on the mind. Man feels so completely his 
insignificance there, and the vastness of na- 
ture. 

Some idea may be formed of the appear- 
ance of things in the low ground, by conceiy- 
ing a vegetation like that of the great palm- 
house at Kew spread over a large tract of 
swampy ground, but he must fancy it min- 
gled with large exogenous trees, similar to 
our oaks and elms, covered with creepers and 
parasites, and figure to himself the ground 





encumbered with fallen and rotten trunks, 
branches, and leaves ; the whole illuminated 
by a glowing vertical sun, and reeking with 
moisture. 

This is not the case, however, with the 
great extent of the primeval forests—that 
which is truly geographical in importance, 
and which stretches many hundreds of miles 
in some directions without a break. The 
land is there more elevated and undulating ; 
the many swamp plants, with their long and 
broad leaves, are wanting ; there is less un- 
derwood, and the trees are wider apart. The 
general run of these trees have not remark- 
ably thick stems; the great and uniform 
height to which they grow without emitting 
a branch, isa much more noticeable feature 
than their thickness, but at intervals a veri- 
table giant towers up. Only one of these 
monstrous trees can grow within a given 
space ; it monopolizes the domain, and none 
but individuals of much inferior size can find 
a footing near it. The cylindrical trunks of 
these larger trees are generally about twenty 
to twenty-five feet in circumference. Von 
Martius mentions having measured trees in 
the Para district which were fifty to sixty 
feet in girth at the point where they become 
cylindrical. The height of the vast column- 
like stems is not less than a hundred feet from 
the ground to their lowest branch. The total 
height of these trees, stem and crown together, 
may btestimated at froma hundred and eighty 
to two hundred feet, and where one of them 
stands, the vast dome of foliage rises above the 
other forest trees as a domed cathedral does 
above the other buildings in a city. The gal- 
linaceous birds of the forest, perched on these 
domes, are completely out of reach of an or- 
dinary fowling-piece. 

A very remarkable feature in these trees is 
the growth of buttress-shaped projections 
around the lower part of their stems. The 
spaces between these buttresses, which are 
generally thin walls of wood, form specious 
chambers, and may be compared to stalls in 
a stable : some of them are large enough to 
hold half a dozen persons. The purpose of 
these structures is as obvious, at the first 
glance, as that of the similar props of brick- 
work which support a high wall. They are 
not peculiar to one species, but are common 
to most of the larger forest trees. Their na- 
ture and manner of growth are explained 
when a series of young trees of different ages 








el 
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is examined. It is then seen that they are 
the roots which have raised themselves ridge- 
like out of the earth ; growing gradually up- 
wards as the increasing height of the tree re- 
quired augmented support. Thus they are 
plainly intended to sustain the massive crown 
and trunk in these crowded forests, where 
lateral growth of the roots in the earth is 
rendered difficult by the multitude of com- 
petitors. 

Many of the woody lianas suspended from 
trees, it is also to be observed, are not climb- 
ers, but the air roots of epiphytous plants 
(Aroidex,) whose home is at the top of the 
forest, in the air, and has no connection with 
the soil below—a forest above a forest. The 
epiphytes sit on the strong boughs of the 
trees above, and hang down straight as 
plumb-lines. Some are suspended singly, 
others in leashes; some reach half way to 
the ground, and others touch it, ultimately, 
and then strike their rootlets into the ground. 

The underwood of the primeval forest va- 
ries much in different places ; at times it is 
composed mainly of younger trees of the same 
species as their taller parents; at others, of 
palms of many species, some of them twenty 
to thirty feet in height ; others small and del- 
icate, with stems no thicker than ao finger : 
then, again, of a most varied brushwood, or 
of striving interlacing climbing lianas. Tree 
ferns belong more to hilly regions and to the 
forests of the Upper Amazons. Of flowers 
there are few. Orchids are very rare in the 
dense forests of the low lands, and what 
flowering shrubs and trees there are, are in- 
conspicuous. Flower-frequenting insects are, 
in consequence, also rare in the forest. The 
forest bees belonging to the genera Melipona 
and Euglossa, are more frequently seen feed- 
ing on the sweet sap which exudes from the 
trees, or on the excrement of birds on leaves, 
than on flowers. 

The annual, periodical, and diurnal cycle 
of phenomena, in the primeval forest, are all 
worthy of notice. As in all intertropical re- 
gions, the season is pretty nearly always the 
same, and there is no winter and summer ; 
the periodical p!@nomena of plants and ani- 
mals do not take place at about the same time 
in all species, or in the individuals of any 
given species, as they do in temperate coun- 
tries. Of course there is no hybernation, 
nor, a8 the dry season is not excessive, is 
there any estivation, as in some tropical 





countries. Plants do not flower or shed their 
leaves, nor do birds moult, pair, or breed 
simultaneously. In Europe, a woodland scene 
has its spring, its summer, its autumnal, and 
its winter aspects. In the equatorial forests 
the aspect is the same, or nearly 80, every 
day in the year—a circumstance which im- 
parts additional interest to the diurnal cycle 
of phenamena—budding, flowering, fruiting, 
and leaf-shedding, are always going on in one 
species or another. The activity of birds and 
insects proceed without interruption, each 
species having its own separate times. The 
colonies of wasps, for instance, do not die off 
annually, leaving only the queens, as-in cold 
climates ; but the succession of generations 
and colonies goes on incessantly. It is never 
either spring, summer, or autumn, but each 
day is a combination of all three. With the 
day and night always of equal length, the 
atmospheric disturbances of each day neutral- 


‘izing themselves before each succeeding morn ; 


with the sun in its course proceeding midway 
across the sky, and the daily temperature the 
same within two or three degrees throughout 
the year, how grand in its perfect equilibrium 
and simplicity is the march of Nature under 
such peculiar circumstances ! 

At break of day the sky is, for the most part, 
cloudless. The thermometer ranges from 72 
to 73 deg. Fahr., which is not oppressive. 
The heavy dew, or the previous night’s rain, 
which lies on the moist foliage, is quickly 
dissipated by the glowing sun, which rising 
straight out of the east, mounts rapidly 
towards the zenith. All nature is refreshed, 
new leaf and flower-buds expanding rapidly. 
Some mornings a single tree will appear in 
flower, amidst what was the preceding even- 
ing a uniform mass of green forest—a dome 
of blossoms suddenly created as if by magic. 
The birds ull come into life and. activity, 
and the shrill yelping of the toucans makes 
itself more especially heard. Small flocks 
of parrots take to wing, appearing in distinct 
relief against the blue sky, always two by 
two, chattering to each other, the pairs being 
separated by regular intervals; their bright 
colors, however, not apparent at that height. 
The only insects that appears in great num- 
bers are ants, termites, and social wasps ; and 
in the open grounds, dragon-flies. 

The heat increases rapidly up to twoo’clock, 
when the thermometer attains an average of 
from 92 to 93 deg. Fahr., and by that time 
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every voice of mammal or bird is hushed ; 
only on the trees the harsh whirr of the cicada 
is heard at intervals. The leaves, which 
were 80 moist and fresh in early morning, be- 
come lax and drooping ; the flowers shed their 
petals. The Indian and mulatto inhabitants 
of the open palm-thatched huts are either 
asleep in their hammocks or seated on mats 
in the shade, too languid even to talk. On 
most days in June and July a heavy shower 
falls, sometimes in the afternoon, producing 
a most welcome coolness. The approach 
of the rain-clouds is interesting to observe. 
First the cool sea-breeze, which commenced 
to blow about ten o’clock, and which had in- 
creased in force with the increasing power of 
the sun, would flag, and finally die away. 
The heat and electric tension of the atmos- 
phere then becomes almost insupportable. 
Languor and uneasiness seize on every one ; 
even the denizens of the forest betraying it 
by their motions. White clouds appeared in 
the east ; and gather into cumuli, with an in- 
creasing blackness along their lower portions. 
The whole eastern horizon becomes almost 
suddenly black, and this spreads upwards, the 
sun at length becoming obscured. Then the 
rush of a mighty wind is Leard through the 
forest, swaying the tree-tops; a vivid flash 
of lightning bursts forth, then a crash of 
thunder, and down streams the deluging rain. 
Such storms soon cease, leaving bluish-black 
motionless clouds in the sky until night. 
Meantime all nature is refreshed ; but heaps 
of flower-petals and fallen leaves are seen un- 
der the trees. Towards evening life revives 
again, and the ringing uproar is resumed 
from bush and tree. The following morning 
the sun rises in a cloudless sky, and so the 
cycle is completed ; spring, summer, and au- 
tumn, as it were, in one tropical day. The 
days are, more or less, like this throughout 
the year. A little difference exists between 
the dry and wet seasons ; but generally the 
dry season, which lasts from July to De- 
cember, is varied with showers, and the wet 
from January to June, with sunny days. 
We often read, in books of travels, of the 
silence and gloom of the primeval forest. 
They are—Mr. Bates adds his testimony to 
the fact—realities, and the impression, he 
says, deepens ona longeracquaintance. The 
few sounds of birds are of that pensive or 
mysterious character which intensifies the 
feeling of solitude rather than imparts a 
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sense of life and cheerfulness. Sometimes, in 
the midst of the stillness, a sudden yell or 
scream will startle one; this comes from 
some defenceless fruit-eating animal, which is 
pounced upon by a tiger-cat or stealthy boa- 
constrictor. Morning and evening the howl- 
ing monkeys make a most fearful and har- 
rowing noise, under which it is difficult to 
keep up one’s buoyancy of spirit. The feel- 
ing of inhospitable wildness, which the forest 
is calculated to inspire, is increased tenfold 
under this fearful uproar. Often, even in the 
still hour of mid-day, a sudden crash will be 
heard, resounding afar through the wilder- 
ness, as some great bough or entire tree falls 
to the ground. There are besides, many 
sounds which it is impossible to account for. 
Mr. Bates found the natives, generally, as 
much at a loss in this respect as himself. 
Sometimes a sound is heard like the clang of 
an iron bar against a hard, hollow tree, or a 
piercing cry rends the air; these are not re- 
peated, and the succeeding silence tends to 
heighten the unpleasant impression which 
they make on the mind. 

With the natives it is always the ‘‘ Curu- 
pira”’ the wild man or Spirit of the Forest, 
which produces all noises they are unable to 
account for. Myths are the rude theories 
which mankind, in the infancy of knowledge, 
invent to explain natural phenomena. The 
‘‘ Curupira ”’ is a mysterious being, whose at- 
tributes are uncertain, for they vary accord- 
ing to locality. Sometimes he is described as 
a kind of uran-utan, being‘covered with long 
shaggy hair, and living in trees. At others 
he is said to have cloven feet, and a bright 
red face. He has a wife and children, and 
has been even known to come down to the 
ro¢as to steal the mandioco. ‘‘ Atonetime,’’ 
Mr. Bates relates, ‘*I had a Mameluco 
(cross-breed) youth in my service, whose head 
was full of the legends and superstitions of 
the country. He always went with me into 
the forest ; in fact, I could not get him to go 
alone, and whenever we heard any of the 
strange noises mentioned above, he used to 
tremble with fear. He would crouch down 
behind me, and beg of me to turn back. He 
became easy only after he had made a charma 
to protect us from the Curupira. For this 


purpose he took a young palm-leaf, plaited 
it, and formed it into a ring, which he hung 
to a branch on our track.’’ 

With all these drawbacks, there is plenty, 
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in the contemplation or exploration of the 
primeval forest, to counteract any unpleasant 
impression which these various phenomena, 
and especially the reckless energy of the veg- 
etation, might produce. There is the incom- 
parable beauty and variety of the foliage, the 
vivid colors, the richness and exuberance 
everywhere displayed, which makes the rich- 
est woodland scenery in Northern Europe a 
sterile desert in comparison. But it is espe- 
cially the enjoyment of life manifested by in- 
dividual existences which compensates for the 
destruction and pain caused by the inevita- 
ble competition. Although this competition 
is nowhere more active, and the dangers to 
which each individual is exposed nowhere 
more numerous, yet nowhere is this enjoy- 
ment more vividly displayed. If vegetation 
had feeling, its vigorous and rapid growth, 
uninterrupted by the cold sleep of winter, 
would, one would think, be productive of 
pleasure to its individuals. . 

In animals, the mutual competition may 
be greater, the predacious species more. con- 
stantly on the alert than in temperate cli- 
mates; but there is, at the same time, no 
severe periodical struggle with inclement sea- 
sons. In sunny nooks, and at certain sea- 
sons, the trees and the air are gay with birds 
and insects, all in the full enjoyment of ex- 
istence ; the warmth, the sunlight, and the 
abundance of food producing their results in 
the animation and sportiveness of the beings 
congregated together. We ought not to 
leave out of sight, too, the sexual decora- 
tions—the brilliant colors and ornamentation 
of the males, which, although existing in the 
fauna of all climates, reach a higher degree 
of perfection in the tropics than elsewhere. 
This seems to point to the pleasures of the 
pairing seasons. ‘‘ I think,’’ Mr. Bates re- 
marks upon this, “it is a childish notion 
that the beauty of birds, insects, and other 
creatures is given to please the human eye. 
A little observation and reflection show that 
this cannot be the case, else why should one 
sex only be richly ornamented, the other clad 
in plain drab and gray? Surely, rich plu- 
mage and song, like all the other endowments 
of species, are given them for their own pleas- 
ure and advantage. This, if true, ought to 
enlarge our ideas of the inner life and mu- 
tual relations of our humbler fellow-crea- 
tures.” 

Such, then, are the main and leading fea- 


tures of the primeval forest ; The impenetra- 
bility of this ‘‘ forét vierge’’ par excellence ; 
its non-adaptability to human existence ; the 
rivalry of vegetation ; the climbing plants 
and animals ; the few insects, and especially 
the freedom from mosquitoes; the marsh 
forest as contradistinguished from the upland 
forest; the colossal trees with their huge 
buttresses and pendent air-plants (a forest on 
a forest) ; the various underwood and strug- 
gling lianas ; the absence of flowers ; the un- 
varying character of the annual, periodical, 
and diurnal cycle of phenomena ; the silence 
and the gloom broken by mysterious and 
hitherto unexplained sounds ; and the sources 
of enjoyment to be derived from the beauty 
and variety, richness and exuberance, and 
the vivid sense of existence with which all 
living creatures are endowed. 

But there are also other and various phe- 
nomena which belong to the details of the 
same extensive regions, and which enter 
more particularly into a narrative of local 
explorations. Mr. Bates arrived with Mr. 
Wallace at Para on the 28th of May, 1848. 
This city is hemmed in by the perpetual for- 
est on all sides landwards, but the white 
buildings roofed with red tiles, the numerous 
towers and cupolas of churches and convents, 
the crowns of palm-trees reared above the 
building, all sharply defined against the clear 
blue sky, give an appearance of lightness and 
cheerfulness which is most exhilarating. 
There are also picturesque country-houses to 
be seen scattered about, half buried in lux- 
uriant foliage. On landing, however, the 
hot, moist, mouldy air, which seemed to 
strike from the ground and walls, reminded 
our explorer of the atmosphere of the trop- 
ical stoves at Kew. The merchants and 
shopkeepers dwelt in tall, gloomy, convent- 
looking buildings near the port ; the poorer 
class, Europeans, negroes, and Indiahs, with 
an uncertain mixture of the three, in houses 
of one story only, of an irregular and mean 
appearance. Here, were idle soldiers, dressed 
in shabby uniforms, carrying their muskets. 
carelessly over theirarms ; there, were priests, 
and negresses with red water-jars on their — 
heads, and sad-looking Indian women carry- 
ing their naked children astride on their hips.. 
Amongst the latter were several handsome: 
women, dressed in a slovenly manner, bare- 
foot or shod in loose slippers, but wearing 





richly decorated earrings, and roynd their 
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necks strings of very large gold beads. They 
had dark expressive eyes, and remarkably 
rich heads of hair. ‘‘ It was a mere fancy,” 
Mr. Bates says, ‘‘ but I thought the mingled 
squalor, luxuriance, and beauty of these 
women were pointedly in harmony with the 
rest of the scene, so striking in the view was 
the mixture of natural riches and human 
poverty.” 

The houses were mostly in a dilapidated 
condition, and signs of indolence and neglect 
were everywhere visible. The wooden pal- 
ings which surrounded the weed-grown gar- 
dens were strewn about broken ; and hogs, 
goats, and ill-fed poultry wandered in and 
out through the gaps. But amidst all, and 
compensating every defect, in the eyes of a 
naturalist, rose the overpowering beauty of 
the vegetation. Mangoes, oranges, lemons, 
dates, palms, bananas, and pine-apples are 
among the common fruits. There were also 
all kinds of noises by day and by night, 
cicidas, crickets. and grasshoppers rivalling 
the plaintive hooting of tree-frogs. This up- 
roar of life never ceases, night nor day, and 
is one of the peculiarities of a Brazilian cli- 
mate. The stranger becomes accustomed to 
it after a time; but Mr. Bates says that, 
after his return to England, the death-like 
stillness of summer days in the country ap- 
peared to him as strange as the ringing up- 
roar did on his first arrival at Para. 

The first walks were naturally directed to 
the suburbs of Para, through avenues of silk 
amd cotton-trees, cocoa-nut palms, and al- 
mond-trees. Much was found to interest our 
naturalists in their first explorations, the 
more especially as the species of animals and 
plants differed widely in the open country 
from what are met with in the dense primeval 
forests. Parroquets, humming-birds, vul- 
tures, flycatchers, finches, ant-thrushes, tan- 
agers, japirus, and other birds abounded. 
The tanagers represent our house sparrows. 
Geckos and other lizards are met with at every 
step. The gardens afforded fine showy but- 
terflies and other insects. The most remark- 
able and obnoxious of this tribe were, how- 
ever, the ants. Of these, two species make 
themselves more particularly obnoxious. One 
of these is a giant, an inch and a quarter in 
length, and stout in proportion. The other 
is the saiiba—the pest of Brazil—whose un- 
derground abodes are very extensive. The 
Rev. H. Clark has related that the saiiba of 





Rio de Janeiro has excavated a tunnel under 
the bed of the river Parahyba, at a place 
where it is as broad as the Thames at London 
bridge. These are the Brunels of the inseet 
world. Besides injuring and destroying 
young trees, the saiiba ant is most trouble- 
some to the inhabitants, from its habit of 
plundering the stores of provisions in houses 
at night. 

Mr. Bates speaks of Para—albeit a tropi- 
cal city—as very healthy. English residents, 
who had been established there twenty or 
thirty years, looked almost as fresh in color 
as if they had never left their native coun- 
try. ‘*The equable temperature, the per- 
petual verdure, the coolness of the dry season 
when the sun’s heat is tempered by the strong 
sea-breezes, and the moderation of the peri- 
odical rains, make,’’ he says, ‘‘ the climate 
one of the most enjoyable on the face of the 
earth.’’ It is, however, exposed to fearful 
attacks of epidemics. 

The original Indian tribes of the district 
are now either civilized, or have amalgamated 
with the white and negro immigrants. Their 
distinguishing tribal names have long been 
forgotten, and the race bears now the gen- 
eral appellation of Tapuyo, which seems to 
have been one of the names of the ancient 
Tupinambas. The Indians of the interior, 
still remaining in the savage state, are called 
by the Brazilians, Indios or Gentios (hea- 
thens). All the semi-civilized Tapuyos speak 
the Lingoa Geral—a language adapted by the 
Jesuit missionaries from the original idiom 
of the Tupinambas. The language of the 
Guaranis, living on the Paraguay, is a dia- 
lect of it, and hence it is called by philolo- 
gists the Tupi-Guarani language ; printed 
grammars of it are always on sale at the shops 
of the Para booksellers. The fact of one lan- 
guage having been spoken over so wide an 
extent of country as that from the Amazons 
to Paraguay, is quite an isolated one, and 
points to considerable migrations of the In- 
dian tribes in former times. At present the 
languages spoken by neighboring tribes on 
the banks of the interior rivers are totally 
distinct ; on the Juara, even, scattered hordes 
belonging to the same tribe are not able to 
understand each other. 

The mixed breeds, which now form, prob- 
ably, the greater part of the population of 
the province of Para, have each a distinguish- 
ing name. Mameluco denotes the offspring 
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of White with Indian; Mulatto, that of 
White with Negro ; Cafuzo, the mixture of 
the Indian and Negro; Curiboco, the cross 
between the Cafuzo and the Indian ; Xibaro, 
that between the Cafuzo and Negro. These 
crosses are seldom, however, well demarcated, 
and all shades of color exist; the names are 
generally only applied approximately. The 
term Creole is confined to negroes born in the 
country. Trade and planting is chiefly in the 
hands of the whites, the half-breeds constitute 


‘the traders, the negroes the field laborers and 


porters, the Indians the watermen. Amus- 
ingly enough, there are Gallegos, or Gallican 
water-carriers in Para, as well as in Oporto 
and Lisbon. 

The semi-aquatic life of the people is one 
of the most interesting features of the coun- 
try. The montaria, or boat of five planks, 
takes the place of the horse, mule, or camel 
of other regions. Almost every family has 
also an igarite, or canoe, with masts and cabin. 
Our traveller’s first experiences with the mon- 
taria was not happy. He got upset, and had 
to run about naked whilst his clothes were 
being dried on a bush. Marmosets, a family 
of monkeys, small in size, and more like squir- 
rels than true monkeys in their manner of 
climbing, are common in Para, and are often 
secn in a tame state in the houses of the in- 
habitants. Many other species of monkeys 
are also kept tame. We have seen a French 
sketch of Para which has a monkey at every 
door. 

In August, 1848, Messrs. Bates and Wal- 
lace started on an excursion up the Tocantins, 
a vast tributary to the Para River, which is 
ten miles in breadth at its mouth, and has 
been compared by Prince Adalbert of Prus- 
sia to the Ganges. Unfortunately, the util- 
ity of this fine stream is impaired by the nu- 
merous obstructions to its navigation in the 
shape of cataracts and rapids, which com- 
mence about a hundred and twenty miles 
from Cameta—a town of some importance, 
pleasantly situated on the left bank of the 
river some twenty miles from its embouchure. 
The river at that place is only five miles in 
width, and the broad expanse of dark green 
waters is studded with low, palm-clad isl- 
ands. There are towns, villages, and large 
planters’ establishments along the banks. 
'The inhabitants are chiefly Mamelucos, show- 
ing that the mixed race thrives best in this 
climate, and they lead an easy, lounging, 


semi-amphibious kind of life. There is, says 
Mr. Bates, a free, familiar, pro bono publico 
style of living in these small places, which 
requires some time for a European to fall 
into. People walk in and out of the houses 
as they please. There is, however, a more 
secluded apartment, where the female mem- 
bers of the families reside. These Mamelu- 
cos are, however, by no means ignorant, and 
there is many a classical library in mud- 
plastered and palm-thatched huts on the 
banks of the Tocantins. Higher up the river 
they met with families of tawny white Mam- 
elucos encamped in the woods, to enjoy the 
cooler air and fresh fish. When we say en- 
camped, their hammocks were slung between 
the tree trunks, and the litter of a numer- 
ous household lay scattered about. They had 
even their pet animals with them, and they 
picnic thus for three months at a time, the 
men hunting and fishing for the day’s wants. 
On the 16th of September our travellers ar- 
rived at the first rapids, beyond which the 
river became again broad (it was about a 
mile at the rapids) and deep, and the scenery 
was beautiful in the extreme. They per- 
severed up to the second falls at Arroyos, 
where the bed of the river, about a mile wide, 
is strewn with blocks of various sizes, and the 
wildness of the scene added to the roar of the 
rapids was very impressive. The descent by 
which they exchanged the dry atmosphere, 
limpid waters, and varied scenery of the up- 
per river, for the humid flat region of the 
Amazons valley, was effected without any 
particular incidents. One day, when they 
were running their montaria to a landing- 
place, they saw a large serpent on the trees 
overhead ; the boat was stopped just in the 
nick of time, and the reptile brought down 
with a charge of shot. Atthe mouth of the 
Tocantins, numbers of fresh-water dolphins 
were rolling about in shoaly places. There 
were two species : one, the Tucuxi, rises hor- 
izontally, showing first its back fin, draws an 
inspiration, and then dives gently down, 
headforemost ; the other, the Bouto, or por- 
poise, rises with its head upwards, it then 
blows, and immediately afterwards dips, head 
downwards, its back curving over. It seems 
thus to pitch head over heels. There is noth- 
ing that speaks more eloquently of the vast 
size of the ‘* Queen of Rivers ”’ than the pres- 
ence of these fresh-water dolphins and por- © 








poises. Both species are exceedingly numer- 
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ous throughout the Amazons and its larger 
tributaries, but they are nowhere more plen- 
tifal than in the shoaly water at the mouth 
of the Tocantins, especially in the dry sea- 
son. In the Upper Amazons, a third pale 
flesh-colored species is also abundant. With 
the exception of a species found in the Gan- 
ges, all other varieties of dolphin and por- 
poises inhabit exclusively the sea. In the 
broader parts of the Amazons, from its mouth 
to a distance of fifteen hundred miles in the 
interior, one or other of the three kinds here 
mentioned are always heard rolling, blowing, 
and snorting, especially at night, and these 
noises contribute much to the impression of 
sea-wide vastness and desolation which haunts 
the traveller. Besides dolphins, porpoises, 
river cows, and anacondas in the water, frig- 
ate birds and fluviatile gulls and terns in the 
air are characteristic of the same great river. 
Flocks of the former were seen on the Tocan- 
tins hovering above at an immense height. 

Mr. Bates stayed some time, at an after 
period, at Cameto, the chief produce of which 
are cacao, india-rubber, and Brazil nuts, and 
the population about five thousand. The in- 
habitants are almost wholly of a hybrid na- 
ture. The Portuguese settlers were nearly 
all males, the Indian women were good-look- 
ing, and made excellent wives ; so the natu- 
ral result has been, in the course of two cen- 
turies, a complete blending of the two races. 
The lower classes are as indolent and sensual 
as in other parts of the province, a moral 
condition not to be wondered at in a country 
where perpetual summer reigns, and where 
the necessaries of life are so easily obtained. 
But they are light-hearted, quick-witted, 
communicative, and hospitable. The forest 
here is traversed by several broad roads, 
which pass generally under shade, and part 
of the way through groves of coffee and or- 
ange-trees, fragrant plantations of cacao, and 
tracts of second-growth woods. The houses 
along these beautiful roads belong chiefly to 
Mameluco, mulatto, and Indian families, each 
of which has its own plantation. Besides the 
main roads, there are endless by-paths which 
thread the forest, and communicate with 
isolated houses. Along these the traveller 
may wander day after day without leaving 
the shade, and everywhere meet with cheer- 
ful, simple, and hospitable people. 

Mr. Bates had an opportunity here of veri- 
fying a fact in natural history which has been 





doubted. He detected a large hairy spider 
in the act of disposing of two small birds— 
finches—which he had caught in his dense 
white web. The hairs with which these 
bird-killing spiders are clothed come off when 
touched, and cause a peculiar, and our author 
says from sad experience, an almost madden- 
ing irritation. One day he saw some chil- 
dren with one of these monster spiders se- 
cued by a cord round its waist, by which 
they were leading it about the house as they 
would a dog! There were only two monkeys 
near Cameta: the Pithecia satanas, a large 
species, clothed with long brownish black 
hair, and the tiny white and rare Midas ar- 
gentatus, which, running along a branch, 
looked like white kittens. There were plenty 
of humming-birds ; and Mr. Bates says there 
was no need for poets to invent elves and 
gnomes whilst Nature furnishes us with such 
marvellous little sprites ready to hand. 
Among other excursions made in the prov- 
ince of Para was one to Caripi, a Scotch gen- 
tleman’s establishment in a region once the 
centre of flourishing estates, but which have 
now relapsed into forest in consequence of 
the scarcity of labor and dimmmished enter- 
prise. Mr. Bates was much troubled here 
with blood-sucking bats, which got into his 
hammock and bit him on his hip. A feline 
animal called the Sassu-arana, or false deer, 
from its color, was also met with at this spot. 
The great ant-eater was likewise not uncom- 
mon. It was killed for the sake of its flesh, 
which is something like goose in flavor ; 
sometimes, however, it would in its turn 
nearly kill the dogs that hunted it. Itseems 
a pity to destroy this useful animal, where 
the ants are the pests of the country. There 
are at least four species, two of which are 
very small, and essentially arboreal. The 
great banded and maned ant-eater is the only 
ground species, just as the megatherium was 
the only ground species of the allied group of 
sloths, which are still more exclusively South 
American forms than ant-eaters. Humming- 
birds abounded in the orange-groves, and Mr. 
Bates several times shot by mistake a bird 
hawk-moth instead of a bird. It was only 
after many days’ experience, he says, that he 
learnt to distinguish one from the other when 
on the wing. This resemblance, which is 
the subject of a curious illustration in Mr. 
Bates’s work, has attracted the notice of the 
natives, all of whom, even educated whites, 
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firmly believe that one is transmutable into such, says Mr. Bates, is the inflexibility of 
the other. The resemblance is certainly re- organization in the red man, and by inherit. 
markable ; but there is nothing more in it. ance from Indians also in half-breeds, that 
The analogy between the two creatures has the habit seems impossible to be acquired by 
been brought about, probably, by the simi-| them, although they show great aptitude in 
latity of their habits—both poising them- other respects for civilized life. Thus’ they 
selves before a flower whilst probing it with ' continue to be fishers and hunters, despite 
their proboscis. Mr. Gould relates that he , the fatigue and uncertainty of the process ; 
once had a stormy altercation with an Eng-' and this inveterate instinct is far more op- 
lish gentleman, who affirmed that humming-' posed to their progress in civilization than 
birds were found in England, for he had seen ' the more imaginary one of their competition 


* tended for a fish, and the Amazonian angler 





one flying in Devonshire ; meaning thereby | 
the humming-bird hawk-moth, of ‘which we | 
have one well-known indigenous species. 
Snakes abounded in this region ; many of | 
the species were arboreal, and sometimes 
looked like the flexuous stem of a creeping 
plant endowed with life, and threading its | 
way amongst the leaves and branches—ani- | 
mated lianas. It was rather alarming, in| 
entomologizing about the trunks of trees, to | 
suddenly encounter, on turning round, a 
pair of glittering eyes and a forked tongue 
within a few inches of one’s head. Water- 
snakes will also sometimes take the bait in- 


often brings an unwelcome visitor to the sur- 
face. The extraction of the hook, which is 
generally swallowed, as with an eel, is an 
operation that is, we suppose, left to some 
bystander. 

A curious question 8n connection with the 
acclimatization and domestication of animals 
—a subject which occupies the attention of 
Europe, as well as of Australia and other 
countries, in the present day—presented it- 
self at Murucupi, a creek where Indians and 
half-breeds had lived for many generations in 
perfect seclusion from the rest of the world, 
the place being little known or frequented. 
The spot is described, as fir as scenery is 
concerned, as exquisitely beautiful. Then, 
again, the inhabitants had groves of bananas, 
mangoes, cotton, palm-trees, pawpaws, coffee, 
and sugar. They had also plots of Mandisca 
and Indian corn. But animal food is as much 
a necessary of life in this exhausting climate 
as it isin Europe. Now these people have 
no idea of securing a constant supply of meat 
by keeping cattle, sheep, or hogs, nor is there 
any lack of tamable animals fit for human 
food in the Amazonian forests. There are 
the tapir, the paca, the cutia, and the curas- 
sow turkeys ; but the management of domes- 


with an excessive vegetation. 

On the first night of the rainy season there 
was a tremendous uproar—tree-frogs, crick- 
ets, goat-suckers, and owls, all joining to 
perform a deafening concert. The croaking 
and hooting of frogs was so loud that they 
could not hear one another’s voices within 
doors. Ants and termites came forth in the 
| winged state next day. Mr. Bates retreated 
to Para under these adverse circumstances, 
and began to prepare for an expedition up the 
Amazons. At this epoch (1849) steamers 
had not been introduced, and nearly all com- 
munication with the interior was by means 
of sailing-vessels, and the voyage, made in 
this way, was tedious in the extreme. When 
the regular east wind blew—the ‘vento 
geree,’’ or trade wind of the Amazons—sail- 
ing-vessels could get along very well; but 
when this failed, they were obliged to re- 
main, sometimes many days together, an- 
chored near the shore, or progress laboriously 
by means of the ‘‘ espia.’””? This, where the 
density of vegetation put tracking out of the 
question, was accomplished by sending for- 
ward a cable by a montaria, which was se- 
cured to a tree or bough, and the vessel 
hauled up, and so on, repeating the process. 
Anything more tedious it is difficult to imag- 
ine. Mr. Bates obtained a passage in a 
schooner belonging to a young Mestizo, 
named Joao da Cunha Correia, who was as- 
cending the river on a trading expedition. 
The channel by which the passage had to be 
effected from the Para to the Amazons was 
not more than eighty to one hundred yards in 
width, and was hemmed in by two walls of 
forest, which rose perpendicularly from the 
water toa height of seventy or eighty feet. 
The water was of great and uniform depth, 
even close to the banks. They seemed, in- 
deed, to be in a deep gorge, and the strange 
impression produced was augmented by the 








tic animals is unsuited to their tastes, and 


dull echoes produced by the voices of the In- 
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dian crew and the splash of their paddles. 
This channel was thirty-five miles long, and 
it took three days and a half in effecting the 

The extremity of the channel is 
said to be haunted by a Paje, or Indian wiz- 
ard, ‘whom it is necessary to propitiate by 
depositing some article on the spot, if the 
voyager wishes to secure a safe return from 
the ‘* sertao,’’ as the interior of the country 
is called. Here the trees were all hung with 
rags, shirts, straw-hats, bunches of fruit, and 
so forth. The men caught plenty of fish in 
these channels, the prevailing kind being a 
species of Loricaria, wholly encased in bony 
armor. A small alligator, not more than two 
feet in length, is also found in the shallow 
creeks. 

The channel, on entering the Amazons 
Proper, formed a splendid reach, sweeping 
from south-west to north-east, with a horizon 
of water and sky both up stream and down. 
The majestic river did not, however, present 
the lake-like aspect which the waters of the 
Para and Tocantins affect, but had all the 
swing, 80 to speak, of a vast flowing stream. 
There was a spanking breeze, and the vessel 
bounded gaily over the waters. The same 
evening, however, a furious squall burst 
forth, tearing the waters into foam, and pro- 
ducing a frightful uproar in the neighboring 
forests. In half an hour all was again calm, 
and the full moon appeared sailing in a cloud- 
less sky. 

The Amazons is at the junction of the 
Xingu, one of its great tributaries, ten miles 
broad, and, with the exception of a trifling 
detention of two days in the sickening heat, 
becalmed, the weather was delightful} the 
air transparently clear, and the breeze cool 
and invigorating. At daylight on the 6th,a 
chain of blue hills, the Serra de Almeyrim, 
appeared in the distance on the north bank 
of the river. The sight was most exhilarat- 
ing, after so long a sojourn in a flat country. 
The coast throughout is described, however, 
as having a most desolate aspect : the forest 
is not so varied as on the higher land, and 
the water frontage, which is destitute of the 
green mantle of climbing plants that form so 
rich a decoration in other parts, is encum- 
bered at every step with piles of fallen trees, 
peopled by white egrets, ghostly storks, and 
solitary herons. The Almeyrim range is only 
the first of a long series of hilly ranges, each 
having their separate names, and, for the 





most part, with steep rugged sides, destitute 
of trees and clothed with short herbage, but 
here and there exposing bare white patches. 
One of these ranges, called the Paranaquara, 
is remarkable for its flat tops. The valley, 
or river plain, is contracted to its narrowest 
breadth in this hilly region, being only from 
four to five miles broad. In no other part 
of the river do the highlands on each. side 
approach so closely. Beyond, they gradu- 
ally recede, and the width of the river valley 
consequently increases, until in the central 
parts of the Upper Amazons it is no less than 
five hundred and forty miles. 

Santarem, a beautifully situated town, 
which Mr. Bates made his head-quarters for 
no less than three years, lies at the mouth of 
the Tabajos, and, although four hundred 
miles from the sea, is accessible to vessels of 
heavy tonnage coming straight from the At- 
lantic.. There is plenty of land here, and 
the Tapajos opens a direct way into the heart 
of the mining provinces of interior Brazil. 
But where is the population to come from, 
inquires Mr. Bates, to develop the resources 


of this fine country? At present the district, - 


within a radius of twenty-five miles, contains 
barely six thousand five hundred inhabitants ; 
behind the town the country is uninhabited, 
and jaguars roam nightly close up to- the 
ends of the suburban streets, This while 
other countries are grétning under the neces- 
sity of contributing to the support of an ex- 
cessive population. The tendency of man- 
kind is to cumulate, instead of wisely dis- 
tributing itself amidst virgin lands, forests, 
and waters. The progress in such regions is, 
hence, of an almost geological slowness. 

Mr. Bates took up his head-quarters for 
the time being at Obydos, a small town of 
twelve hundred inhabitants, on the north 
bank, airily situated on a high bluff and ina 
hilly district. The river here is contracted 
to a breadth of rather less than a mile (1,738 
yards), and the entire volume of its waters, 
the collective product of a score of mighty 
streams, is poured through the strait with 
tremendous velocity, and a depth of from 
thirty to forty fathoms. Behind is an exten- 
sive lake, called the Lago Grande da Villa 
Franca, which communicates with the Ama- 
zons both above and below Obydos. The in- 
habitants of Santarem are mainly whites, and 
they have lately imported negroes, before 
which they used to do, what a free negro is 
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said to have recommended us to do in Aus- 
tralia, to force servitude on the Indians. It 
is indeed questionable if it is not better to 
teach the savages to earn a livelihood by 
honest industry, than to let them starve in 
idleness. There were heiresses at Obydos 
whose property was reckoned in cacao planta- 
tions, oxen, and slaves, Some enterprising 
young men had come over from Para and 
Maranham to appropriate to themselves the 
ladies and their fortunes. The people were 
very sociable and hospitable, but only one 
had enterprise sufficient to establish a sugar- 
mill. 

The forest around Obydos was more varied 
than it is in the Amazons region generally, 
and is rendered utterly impenetrable by the 
thick undergrowth of plants of the pine-apple 
order, and by cacti. Monkeys abounded, and 
one species, a coaita, is much esteemed as an 
article of food. The worst is, that this is 
just the most mild, affectionate, intelligent, 
and human-like monkey. A wood-cricket is 
also met with here that sings so loudly that 
the natives place it, like a bird, in a wicker- 
work cage. Mr. Bates likewise met with 
some transition forms here among butterflies, 
which he believes tend to show that a physio- 
logical species can be and is produced in na- 
ture out of the varieties of a pre-existing 
closely allied one. The process of origina- 
tion of a species in nature, he remarks, as it 
takes place successively, must be ever, per- 
haps, beyond man’s power to trace, on ac- 
count of the great lapse of time it requires. 
But we can obtain a fair view of it by tracing 
a variable and far-spreading species over the 
wide area of its present distribution, and a 
long observation of such will lead to the 
conclusion that new species in all cases must 
have arisen out of variable and widely dis- 
seminated forms. 

Mr. Bates started from Obydos in a trader’s 
boat, passing on his way numerous houses, 
each surrounded by its grove of cacao-trees. 
A cacao-tree costs about sixpence, and one 
family manages its own small plantation of 
ten to fifteen thousand trees. The life of 
these cacao cultivators is pleasant: the work 
is all done under the shade, and occupies 
only a few weeks in the year. But the people 
are poor, for they have no gardens, orchards, 
or domestic animals, and they live on fish 
and farinha. At night-time the boat gen- 
erally lay to, and dinner was also cooked 
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ashore, either in a shady nook of the forest 
or at the house of some settler. The morn- 
ings were cool and pleasant, but by evening 
the heat would grow intolerable ; later, how- 
ever, the hours were delicious. The ham- 
mocks were swung on deck, and they went 
to sleep amid a perpetual chorus of animals, 
among whom the chiei performers were the 
howling monkeys. Their frightful, unearthly 
roar deepened the feeling of solitude which 
crept on as darkness closed around them. 
Soon after, the fireflies came forth and flitted 
about the trees. As night advanced, all be- 
came silent in the forest, save the occasional 
hooting of tree-frogs, or the monotonous 
chirping of wood-crickets and grasshoppers. 
Now and then they came to large islands 
with sand-banks—open spaces in which the 
canoe-men take great delight—and hence 
they generally land at them, spending, part 
of the day in washing and cooking. These 
sand-banks resembled the sea-shore. Flocks 
of white gulls were flying overhead, and 
sandpipers coursed along the edge of the 
water. These birds must have adapted flu- 
viatile habits like thé tern on the Nile and 
Euphrates. In this peculiarity they are an- 
alogous to the dolphins and porpoises, which 
in so vast a stream as the Amazons are, as we 
have seen, no longer marine, but purely flu- 
viatile creations. There were also plenty of 
rarer birds, ibises, unicorn-birds, that bray 
like a jackass, barbets, or pig-birds, and 
others. 

An elevated wooded promontory consti- 
tutes the boundary between the provinces of 
Para and Amazons. Beyond this the ex- 
plorers stopped four days at the village of 
Villa Nova. There were pools here, in which 
grew the Victoria water-lily, and which 
swarmed with water-fowl, snowy egrets, 
striped herons, and gigantic storks. Canary- 
birds and macaws were stirring in the trees. 
There were also hawks and eagles. At a sub- 
sequent period, Mr. Bates passed eight months 
at this lively spot. The whole tract of land 
here is, in reality, a group of islands which 
extend from a little below Villa Nova to the 
mouth of the Madiera, a distance of one hun- 
dred and eighty miles; the breadth of this 
island and lacustrine district varying from 
ten to twenty miles. The country border- 
ing these interior waters is said to be ex- 
tremely fertile and not insalubrious, the 





broad lakes having clear waters and sandy 
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shores. They abound in fish and turtle, and 


swarm with wild-fowl. The woods, unfortu- 
nately, abound in ticks, as in red acari in 
other places, which mount to the tips of 
blades of grass, and attach themselves to the 
¢lothes of passers-by. Mr. Bates says it 
occupied him a full hour daily to pick them 
off his flesh after his diurnal rambles. The 
Urubu vultures were another annoyance. 
They are 80 bold that if the kitchen was left 
unguarded for a moment, they walked ir and 
lifted the. lids of the saucepans with their 
beaks to rob them of their contents. They 
also follow the fishermen to the lakes, where 
they gorge themselves with the offal of the 
fisheries. Kept in their proper places, they 
are manifestly useful scavengers. The but- 
terflies were at once colossal and most beau- 
tifa, and our naturalist describes it as a 
grand sight to see them by twos and threes 
floating at a great height in the still air of a 
tropical morning. 

A next stay of ten days was made at a 
village where a line of clay cliffs diverts the 
course of the river. Ata festival here, the 
meal consisted of a large boiled pirarucu—a 
manatee, or river cow—which had been har- 
pooned for the purpose in the morning. Mr. 
Bates describes the meat as having the taste 
of very coarse pork ; but the fat, which lies 
in thick layers, is of a greenish color, and of 
a disagreeable, fishy flavor. The manatee, 
or ** yacca marina,’’ as it is also called, is 
one of the few objects which excite the dull 
wonder and curiosity of the Indians, not- 
withstanding that it is very common. The 
fact of its suckling its young at the breast, 
although an aquatic animal, seems to strike 
them as something very strange. One was 
killed on the Upper Amazons which was 
nearly ten feet in length and nine feet in 
girth at the broadest part. 

Mr. Bates did not proceed on his first as- 
cent of the Amazons beyond Barra, a large 
goodly town at the junction of the Rio Negro, 
and which is now the principal station for 
the lines of steamers which were established 
in 1853—a steamer running once a fortnight 
between Para and Barra, and a bi-monthly 
one plying between the latter place and 
Nanta, in the Peruvian territory. On a 
second excursion, Mr. Bates left Barra for 
Bera, the first town of any importance on the 
Solimoens, while Mr. Wallace explored the 
Rio Negro. The distance is nearly four hun- 
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dred miles, which he accomplished in a small 
cuberta, manned by ten stout Cucama In- 
dians, in thirty-five days. On this occasion 
he spent twelve months in the upper region of 
the Amazons. He revisited the same coun- 
try in 1855, and devoted three years and a 
half to a fuller exploration of its natural 
productions. This in addition to his resi- 
dence at Santarem and the exploration of 
the Tapajos. 

The sketches of life and of the aspects of 
nature under such various circumstances, and 
during such a lengthened period, are mi- 
nutely detailed and very entertaining—nor 
were all these explorations effected without 
adventures. When on the Cupari, a tribu- 
tary to the Tapajos, a Sucuruju (the Indian 
name for the anaconda, or great water-ser- 
pent, Eunectes murinus) robbed the hen-coop 
in the boat. Some days afterwards, the 
young men belonging to the different sitios 
agreed together to go in search for the ser- 
pent, which had committed many other dep- 
redations. It was found after a long search, 
sunning itself ona log at the mouth of a 
muddy rivulet, and was despatched with har- 
poons. It was not a large one, only eighteen 
feet nine inches in length, but it had a most 
hideous appearance, owing to its being very 
broad in the middle and tapering abruptly at 
both ends. 

At Ega, Mr. Bates relates, a large ana- 
conda was near making a meal of a young lad 
about ten years of age. The father and his 
son went one day in their montaria a few 
miles up the Teffé, to gather wild fruit; 
landing on a sloping, sandy shore, where the 
boy was left to mind the canoe whilst the 
man entered the forest. The beaches of the 
Teffé form groves of wild guava and myrtle- 
trees and during most months of the year are 
partly overflown by the river. Whilst the 
boy was playing in the water under the shade 
of these trees, a huge reptile of this species 
stealthily wound its coils around him, unper- 
ceived till it was too late to escape. His 
cries brought his father quickly to the rescue, 
and he rushed forward, and seizing the ana- 
conda boldly by the head, tore its jaws asun- 
der. There appears to be no doubt that this 
formidable serpent grows to an enormous 
bulk, and lives toa great age, for Mr. Bates 
heard of specimens having been killed which 


measured forty-two feet in length. The na- 


tives of the Amazons country universally be- 
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lieve in the existence of a monster water- 
serpent, said to be many score fathoms in 
length, which appears successively in differ- 
ent parts of the river, They call it the Mai 
d’agoa—*‘ the mother or spirit of the water.’’ 
This fable, which was doubtless suggested 
by the occasional appearance of Sucurujus of 
unusually large size, takes a great variety of 
forms, and the wild legends form the subject 
of conversation amongst old and young, over 
the wood fires in lonely settlements. 

One day that Mr. Bates was entomologiz- 
ing alone and unarmed, in a dry ygapo, 
where the trees were rather wide apart and 
the ground coated to the depth of eight or ten 
inches with dead leaves, he was near coming 
into collision with a boa-constrictor. He 
had just entered a little thicket to capture an 
insect, and was pinning it, when he was 
startled by a rushing noise. He looked up 
to the sky thinking a squall was coming on, 
but not a breath of wind stirred in the tree- 
tops. On stepping out of the bushes, he met 
face to face a huge serpent coming down a 
slope, and making the dry twigs crack and 
fly with his weight as he moved over them. 
He had frequently met with a smaller boa, 
the Cutim-boia, in a similar way, and knew 
from the habits of the family that there was 
no danger, so he stood his ground. On see- 
ing him the reptile suddenly turned, and 
glided at an accelerated pace down the path. 
There was very little of the serpentine move- 
ment in his course. The rapidly-moving and 
shining body looked like a stream of brown 
liquid flowing over the thick bed of fallen 
leaves, rather than a serpent with skin of va- 
ried colors. The huge trunk of an uprooted 
tree lay across the road; this he glided over 
in his undeviating course, and soon after 
penetrated a dense swampy thicket, where 
Mr. Bates, who had set after him at first, 
says he did not care to follow him. 

Adventures with alligators are not less 
amusing. One day, when out turtle fishing 
in the pools in the neighborhood of Ega, 
when the net was formed into a circle, 
and the men had jumped in, an alligator 
was found to be enclosed. ‘No one,” Mr. 
Bates says, ‘‘ was alarmed, the only fear ex- 
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pressed being that the imprisoned beast would 
tear the net. First, one shouted, ‘I have 
touched his head ;’ then another, ‘ He has 
scratched my leg.’ One of the men, a lanky 
Miranha, was thrown off his balance, and 
then there was no end to the laughter and 
shouting. At last a youth of about fourteen 
years of age, on my calling to him from the 
bank to do so, seized the reptile by the tail, 
and held him tightly, until, a little resistance 
being overcome, he was able to bring it ashore. 
The net was opened, and the boy slowly 
dragged the dangerous but cowardly beast to 
land through the muddy water, a distance of 
about one hundred yards. Meantime, I had 
cut a strong pole from a tree, and as soon as 
the alligator was drawn to solid ground, gave 
him a sharp rap with it on the crown of his 
head, which killed him instantly. It wasa 
good-sized individual ; the jaws being consid- 
erable more than a foot long, and fully capa- 
ble of snapping a man’s leg in twain.”’” The 
species was the large cayman, the Jacaréuassu 
of the Amazonian Indians (Jacare nigra). 

At another spot in the same neighborhood 
no one could descend to bathe without being, 
advanced upon by one or other of these hun- 
gry monsters. There was much offal cast 
into the river, and this, of course, attracted 
them to the place. ‘‘ One day,’’ Mr. Bates 
relates, ‘‘I amused myself by taking a bas- 
ketful of fragments of meat beyond the line 
of ranchos, and drawing the alligators to- 
wards me by feeding them. They behaved 
pretty much as dogs do when fed; catching 
the bones I threw them in their huge jaws, 
and coming nearer and nearer, showing in- 
creased eagerness after every morsel. The 
enormous gape of their mouths, with their 
blood-red lining and long fringes of teeth, 
and the uncouth shape of their bodies, made 
a picture of unsurpassable ugliness. I once 
or twice fired a heavy charge of shot ‘at them, 
aiming at the vulnerable part of their bodies, 
which is a small space situated behind their 
eyes, but this had no other effect than to 
make them give a hoarse grunt and shake 
themselves ; they immediately afterwards 
turned to receive another bone which I. 
threw to them.” 
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From Good Words. 
CHRISTMAS EVANS.* 


Tere are few travellers or tourists in 
Wales who will not remember having seen 
at some halting-place in their rambles, either 
at the seaside lodging-house, or in the little 
parlor of the country inn, a picture of an 
unprepossessing countenance, with one eye 
quite closed up, and very little apparent 
speculation in the other. If this portrait 
were met with anywhere but in Wales, it 
would probably at once be taken for a repre- 
sentation of some renowned pugilist copied 
from the original very shortly after one of his 
professional engagements. But as every one 
knows that in Wales the people seldom 
exhibit portraits of any but divines, the vis- 
itor is constrained to take a closer inspection 
of the picture, and from the wisp of white 
neck-tie, the high black coat collar, and the 
tout ensemble of the costume, he is impelled 
to the conclusion that the suspected gladiator 
is verily a member of the clerical ranks. 
Though by profession clerical, however, our 
friend does not seem to be very dainty of his 
“ cloth: ’’ for even in an engraving his coat 
appears to indicate rude manufacture, and 
long wear. Lavater himself might well be 
puzzled to divine the powers or the passions 
which the drowsy face denotes ; for with the 
exception of a sort of sluggish, elephantine 
humor expressed in the one eye which is 
supposed to be susceptible of daylight, a 
drearier or more stolid physiognomical blank 
it is difficult to conceive. 

Yet this is a faithful likeness of a great 
man. We use the word great in its more 
conventional sense, and not as implying the 
possession of the higher and subtler intellect- 
ual endowments, for the most partial and en- 
thusiastic Cambrian would scarcely claim 
these qualities for his idol. For it is before 
the picture of an idol that we stand; a man 
as emphatically and devotedly worshipped in 
his day, as any deity of heathendom ; and 
more 80, probably, within his own sphere 
than any one hero of a man-worshipping age. 

It is a pity that this picture was not taken 
whilst this Welsh apostle was engaged in 
public labor, at the moment that his violent 
imagination was revelling amidst its mildest 

*It must be thirty or forty years since the editor 
of The Living Age copied an account of Christmas 


Evans. After so many years, his name is talked of 
again ! 





and most grotesque extremes. Then would 
have become apparent in the face some index 
of the specialities of the man; for if ever 
there was a man whose general appearance 
in repose belied his character, that man was 
Christmas Evans. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, for the 
most phlegmatic spectator to look upon a 
dense and eager crowd of people unmoved. 
But no phlegmatic spirit could attract a crowd 
around himself. There never probably in the 
history of.oratory was an eye which surveyed 
such yast multitudes of which itself was the 
centre, as the one eye of Christmas Evans. If 
an artist could have sketched him then, there 
would have been an almost inspired anima- 
tion in the face which is stereotyped as so 


dull and heavy. Not that there was no fire . 


within; far from that. He had a feverish 
soul—an almost volcanic nature—there was 
lava under that drowsy exterior, and it lay 
very near the surface. But it needed some 
fire from without to kindle the fire within, 
and oftentimes the inspiration of the mighty 
crowds which came to hear him preach effected 
this in a marvellous degree. Vast crowds 
they were ; and as curious as they were vast. 
It would have been indeed a study for a 
painter to have looked upon the rapt fixed- 
ness of the upturned faces of the tens of 
thousands who thronged round this uncouth 
declaimer, as he held them spell-bound by his 
weird and rugged eloquence. I can imagine 
a reader starting at the expression tens of 
thousands, as applied to one congregation, 
but in several instances it is not an overstate- 
ment. I have been assured by several min- 
isters in Wales, that as many as forty or fifty 
thousand people have been congregated to- 
gether at the services he has conducted. The 
effect of his name in the heyday of his pop- 
ularity in Wales was talismanic. No matter 
how formal the company, you had but to in- 
troduce his name to lift the thermometer from 
zero to fever heat. The mention of * old 
Christmas,”’ instead of causing a Welshman 
instinctively to button his top-coat, would 
be enough to make him literally perspire with 
enthusiasm—for he would not associate the 
name with the hoary king who wears a holly 
crown; but with the travelling preacher, 
with his old hat, his threadbare coat, his 
black gaiters—and his one eye. 

It is not an easy matter to convey a cor- 
rect idea of the necromancy of his power by 
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any specimens we might furnish of his style 
of preaching, as they must lose much of 
their wild music from their translation into 
the English dialect. Still, however, an ex- 
tract or two will give some notion of the gro- 
tesqueness of his imagery ; and will farnish 
an incidental iHustration of the susceptibil- 
ity of the Welsh character to the influence 
of a luxuriant and perfectly unbridled im- 
agination. It will be seen that Christmas 
Evans did not trouble himself much about 
consecutiveness of thought or illustration, 
but crowded metaphor on metaphor, and ab- 
solutely precipitated his soul into the wild 
turmoil of excitement he was creating in 
others. 

Possibly, however, it may be well to post- 
pone our extracts until we have furnished a 
very hasty account of his life, with a few of 
its more amusing incidents. 

From among the picturesque hills of Cardi- 
ganshire there runs down a mountain stream 
known as the Tify, or, according to our Eng- 
lish mode of pronunciation, the Tivy. Until 
a few months ago the angler found here con- 
genial sport, and many a brave salmon has 
been landed on its banks. But business en- 
terprise, always unromantic and unsports- 
manlike, has discovered a rich vein of lead 
amongst the mountain slopes which dip into 
these leaping waters; and their impregna- 
tion with the lead ore has banished the 
Waltonian from the spot, while the under- 
mining of the hills has also undermined the 
constitutions of the fish. This part of the 
Principality has hitherto escaped the relent- 
less invasions of the outer world, and has 
remained shut up in a sort of intramural se- 
clusion and aboriginal retirement. It was 
in one of the sparsely sprinkled hamlets of 
this neighborhood that Christmas Evans first 
looked upon the light. He saw the world 
with ¢wo eyes at his birth, though an acci- 
dent closed up one before he reached to man’s 

While occupied as a farm laborer, he met 
with a series of narrow escapes, which fo- 
mented in his mind a kind of faith in special 
and supernatural agency. He had a fall from 
a tall tree whose boughs he was engaged in 
cutting, and was found senseless with his 
open pruning knife in his hand. On another 
occasion he fell into swollen torrent of wa- 
ter, and by almost a miracle, escaped drown- 
ing. Subsequently, on’ quarrelling with a 





comrade, he was stabbed in the bréast so say+ 
agely as to render his recovery for some time 
precarious. These things stirred within him 
that belief in what is preternatural,; which 
from time to time became apparent in the 
private converse, and éven the public ad- 
dresses of his after life. Speaking about ac- 
cidents, although the mishap which deprived 
him of his eye occurred some time after those 
related above, it may as well be mentioned 
now. He was a lad of about eighteen, and, 
stirred by the impassioned fervor of the ‘* re 
vivals ”’ which were continually rife in Wales 
in the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
had already begun to preach, though with 
little satisfaction to himself or profit to oth- 
ers. He had run toa fair at a place called 
Capel Oynon, and was, returning home with 
a copy of ‘* The Pilgrim’s Progress ”’ he had 
purchased, when he was attacked by a num- 
ber of the ‘‘ roughs ’”? who. frequented these 
fairs, and in the struggle received a blow in 
the eye, which permanently closed it, and 
necessitated the truthful artist to present our 
hero with the unsightly wink upon his coun- 
tenance which his portraits bear. 

Christmas Evans showed much of his natu- 
ral energy in the uphill work of self-educa- 
tion. For the first ten or more years of his 
life he could neither read nor write, but con- 
trived to teach himself these accomplishments 
very perfectly as far as his own language was 
concerned. The prospects of his life begin- 
ning, however, to shape themselves more 
definitely in the direction of the Christian 
ministry, he began to acquire a very slender 
smattering of the classics under the Rev. D. 
Davies of Castell Hywel. This Mr.’ Davies’ 
appears to have been quite a phenomenon. 
He was a man of gigantic stature and propor- 
tions. The neighbors round were afraid to 
lend him their little Welsh ponies, lest he 
should break their backs; and his tailor was 
wont to speak of him after his death with a 
kind of awful veneration. He was educated 
at the Caermarthen Presbyterian College, but 
he wandered widely from the orthodox faith. 
He was led into these aberrations, not from a 
skeptical habit of mind, but from the esseti- 
tial tenderness of his nature, which causéd 
him to shrink from all doctrines which seemeéd 
to him in any way to interfere with the hap- 
pier hopes of mankind. He declared his beliéf 
alike in-the true piety of Jolin Calvin, atid 
Di* Priestley, though he condemied the ma~ 
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terialism of the latter in the following humor- 
ous stanza :— 


ve ae at on in oaken chest, 
‘Together packed up neatly, 
The bones and brains, flesh, blood, and veins, 
And Soul of Dr. Priestley.’’ 


Despite his cultured scholarship and refine- 
ment of mind, he retained a more than rustic 
uncouthness of appearance. A Welsh bard, 
happening to see him in a deluge of rain all 
swathed from head to foot in twisted bands 
of straw, delivered an impromptu upon him, 
of which the following is a translation :— 

** O Bard and Teacher, famed afar ! 
Such light I never saw ; 


It ill becomes a house like thine 
To wear a roof of straw.’’ 


to which Davies is said to have replied :— 


*¢ The rain is falling fast, my friend ; 
You know not what you say : 
A roof of straw, methinks, does well 
‘Beseem a house of clay.’’ 


Such was the tutor of Christmas Evans; a 
congenial mentor for such a pupil. That 
pupil continued to preach first under Presby- 
terian auspices, afterwards nominally as a 
Baptist, but actually as a Christmas Evansite, 
with an increasing degree of acceptance. At 
first he did not seem very particular how he 
obtained his sermons, but it appears he had 
more confidence in other people’s resources 
than hisown. One of his earliest successful 
efforts was a discourse readily extracted from 
the ‘‘ Thesaurus Theologicus ’’ of Beveridge. 
The plagiarism was not detected at the time, 
though probably confessed by himself after 
his popularity had been achieved. A second 
attempt, however, proved less successful ;—for 
having committed to memory and appropri- 
ated another published sermon, he was found 
out and taxed with the fact, which he could 
not deny. Some of his friends, by way of 
excuse, were loud in their praises of the young 
preacher’s prayer, but it subsequently trans- 
pired that he was indebted also for this prayer 
toa minister of the name of Griffith Jones! 
He even went so far as to vindicate to some 
extent this doubtful policy, for in a charge to 
@ young minister many years after, he is re- 
ported to have said, “‘ You may steal the iron, 
brother, if you like, but be sure you always 
make your own nails ;—then, if needs be, 
you can swear they are your own property.”’ 
In accordance with this principle, he gave 





the following comparison between adroit and 
awkward plagiarism : ‘‘ G—— goes to Llan- 
dovery fair, sees his chance, runs away with 
a horse, and at the first smithy gets it newly 
shod, docks the mane and tail, and transforms 
the animal as much as possible; W—— goes 
to the fair, steals a horse too, but leaves it 
precisely as he found it ;—the consequence 
is, W—— is caught asa thief, while G—— 
passes for an honest man.” 

I fear I have related nothing yet of this 
Cambrian apostle to recommend him to the 
reader’s esteem ; certainly nothing to account 
for the wondrous popularity he afterwards 
attained. I had nearly said, ‘* his unbounded 
popularity ;’’ but that would have been'a 
mistake, for it never extended beyond the 
hills of ** the Principality.’’ Of course the 
fame of his ‘‘ sensations ’’ made his name 
well known throughout the United Kingdom, 
insomuch that his sermons and memoirs have 
met with a considerable Transatlantic circu- 
lation ; and within the last’ twelve months, 
or little more, he figured conspicuously in a 
meritorious French publication. ‘Still, I can 
never believe, from reading translations of 
his most notable discourses, that he would 
ever have attained anything like the legiti- 
mate popularity and position in England or 
Scotland which he attained in Wales. There 
was an unbridled and an inconsccutive rev- 
elry about his pictorial conceits which would 
have been regarded as savoring of coarseness, 
and would have repelled any people in whom 
a taste for what is essentially grotesque and 
wild did not predominate over more literary 
and chastened predilections. He was a 
Welshman to the backbone, and as such we 
must regard him. And the extravagancies 
which would have caused him to rank amongst 
the most ifiterate of revivalists here, raised 
him to a pinnacle of notoriety amongst the 
élite of his own province; and have placed 
his compositions amongst the seclectest of 
Cambrian classics! So strong were all his 
Welsh propensions, that he jealously watched 
and strenously censured any appearance of 
a tendency on the part of the younger minis- 
ters with whom he came in contact to import 
any English idioms or mannerisms, or to se- 
lect the basis of their discourses from any 
English source. 

But with all this uncouthness, and appar- 
ent intolerance of that which we should deem 
simply becoming and seemly in an aspirant 
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to prelectorial. influence, there was a true 
power and poetry in his mind, which entitle 
him to stand out as@ man of mark. It was 
his advantage to find his birthplace in a Jand 
which has ‘been the nursery of rugged fan- 
eies ; to speak in a language the most fitting 
his mind, and which gave a sort of Molian 
melody to what in any other dialect would 
have been harsh ; and to flourish at a time 
when the public mind around him was heated 
with hectic influences, and the pulse of pie- 
tism was at fever point. He had an imagina- 
tion, and a strong one; and so impetuous 
was his temperament, that he could scarcely 
help pouring forth the wild fancies which dis- 
turbed him. If his imagination had been 
more chaste, and his taste more scrupulous, 
he would undoubtedly have been less popular. 
There was more of the audacious than the 
sublime about his flights, if flights they could 
be called. He seemed fonder of diving than 
of soaring, and sometimes there would be an 
unshrinking precipitancy in his descents 
which seems almost shocking to our reveren- 
tial sensibilities. Verily, of him it might be 
said, ‘‘ Facilis decensus Averni,’”’ for he would 
pitch headlong into some beiling Phlegethon 
of his own creation—if he could not find one 
in his text—and flounder there in energetic 
convulsions until both himself and his audi- 
ence were almost frenzied by the fervent 
heat. 

The great Carthaginian rival of Scipio lost 
his eye in a quagmire; and if we had been 
assured that Christmas Evans sustained a 
similar loss by tumbling into some sulphur- 
ous cauldron, which the hags of his imagi- 
nation, like Macbeth’s witches, had mixed 
under his pulpit, we could scarcely have mar- 
velled at the fact. 

When his popularity was at its height, 
itinerancy was prevalent amongst the coun- 
try ministers of the Principality ; so our hero 
was much engaged in journeying from place 
to place, principally on foot, preaching as he 
went. As he advanced, his fame went before 
him, and his admirers clustered round him in 
vast force. Preaching now ina chapel, whose 
every corner would be crowded, and whose 
vicinity would be besieged by as many thou- 
sands as there were hundreds within; and 
now in the open air, his congregations gath- 
ered and swelled like a rolling snowball until 
they attained prodigious proportions. This 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress’ must have had its 








deeper as. well as its more grotesque appear- 
ances. Fully persuaded that he had received 
a ‘¢ commission from on high *’ to undertake 
the journey, the fervid evangelist would start 
forth upon an excursion extending from one 
extremity of the Principality to the other. 
At first, during the time he was travelling 
the northern counties, his success was not 
quite equal to that which his sanguine pre- 
sentiments had presaged. Discomfited by 
this discovery, his tender conscience troubled 
him with tormenting misgivings that he had 
not been ‘* called ’’ to the work of the min- 
istry. Andas he arrives at that well-known 
road which lies through the lovely and ma- 
jestic ‘* Pass of Aberglaslyn,”’ there com- 
mences a strong heart-wrestling with the Su- 
preme, which is most touching in its sacred 
earnestness. Welove him better, believe him 
more, and feel more tender towards his ex- 
travagances now that we have seen him 
weighed down by modest self-distrust—alight- 
ing from the pony which has been lent him 
for a few miles, and going into a field to pray 
that some inward witness may be given him 
to attest the truth of his mission, and to as 
sure him of his divine credentials in its dis- 
charge. The heart even of the Christian man 
of taste and culture cannot fail to warm: 
towards the poor wayfarer as he turns aside 
into those mountain glens and kneels down 
upon the heather to implore an assurance of 
his high commission. And ashe carties that 
assurance with him on his further way, in 
place of the weight of misgiving which had 
surcharged his soul, we can scarcely wonder 
at the spreading enthusiasm which his ap~ 
peals created amongst the population, and 
that by the time he reached the south his as+ 
cendency over the simple-minded multitude 
should have become strong and influential. 
Behold him now amongst the valleys of Gla- 
morganshire in the midst of one of his great- 
est excitements, The trumpet has been 
sounded before him, a voice has prepared 
the way in the wilderness in the shape of 
‘¢ publications ’’ from all the pulpits in every 
hamlet and town, and the one-eyed evange- 
list is expected by a mighty crowd at every 
halting place. Chapels are by this time out 
of the question, and nothing but a twenty- 
acre field will accommodate the worshippers. 
In the middle of a working day at harvest 
time Christmas Evans will arriye. A most 
inconvenient time! No matter, service at 
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two o’clock. Hodge flings down his sickle concerning the demoniac, whose spirits were 
and Polly her fork, and away they rush to | transmitted to the swine: ‘* By this time the 
the field where Christmas is to preach, They devil became offended with the Gadarenes, and 


perspire more over the sermon than they did 
over their work. Christmas is to preach | 
again at seven o’clock that evening. Long | 
before the time appointed the stir begins. | 


in a pout he took the demoniac away and 
drove him into the wilderness. He thought 
the Gadarenes had no right to meddle with his 
property ; and he knew that ‘a bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush.’ He could 


The housewife cannot keep her servants to | 
their work, and perhaps she would not if she | not send him home, 80 he thought he would 
eould ; but the dairy-maid forgets her milk- | try to persuade him to cut ‘his own throat, 
ing pail, and leaves the kine to low untended | But here Satan was nonplussed, his rope was 
in the meadow, and all set off to the great , too short; he couldn’t turn executioner him- 
point of attraction. Wayfarers from all the | self, as then the act would have been his own 
country-side come crashing through the sin and not the man’s. The poor demoniag 
hedge, sadly destroying the poor farmer’s must therefore go and hunt up a sharp stone 
fences, who cannot interfere, because he | or anything hecouldget. It was while look- 
stands in the cart with Christmas, with his | ing for this that he met the Son of God.” 
steel spectacles across his nose, and his best | After a little more similar description the 
top-boots on, to give out the hymns; and he | preacher goes on: ‘‘ Methinks that one of the 
feels that it will be a much easier job for | men who fed the hogs kept a better look-out 
him to stop the gaps with hurdles in the | than the rest of them, and said,— 

morning, than to spell out the hymns and} ‘‘‘ Whatails all the hogs? Look sharp 


pitch the tune: 80, like a true philosopher, | there, boys—keep them in—use your whips. 
he concentrates his energies on the matter in | Why don’t you ran—Why, as I live, there’s 
hand, and leaves the rest to take its chance. | one of them bolted headlong over the cliff! 
And now the preacher rises. He peers, There! there — Morgan — yonder goes an- 


queerly at the throng out of his one eye as 
he gives out the text. A very few moments 


suffices for exposition, for that is not his forte. 
Soon the stir amongst the crowd begins. 
The Cambrian clown stands open-mouthed, 
splashed to the eyes with the soil of many 
strata ;"for the orator has slackened the 


other! Drive them back, Tom.’ 

‘“‘ Never was such running and whipping 
and hallooing ; but down go the hogs, before 
they were aware of it. One of them said,— 

‘+ ¢ They are all gone!’ 

*¢ No, sure, not all of them gone into the 
sea?” 





reins, and his wild fancy begins to plunge 
and grow ungovernable. Very soon the steed | 
becomes as frantic as that of Phaeton him- | 
self, and carries its driver nolens volens up| 
hill and down dale with fearful randomness. | 
But the charioteer has no sense of fear,— 
there seems to be something in the wild mo- | 
tion which exhilarates and delights him, and | 
away he goes, flinging aside the bridle, and | 
postilioned by relays of ‘‘spirits from the | 
vasty deep,’’ who ply whip and spur to make | 
‘ the pace still madder. Judgment and taste | 
run still panting up and make a dive at the | 
heads of the prancing coursers ; but the «‘ fast 
and furious’? Tam o’Shanter strikes them 
down and runs over them, turning back to 
laugh at them as they lay sprawling in the 
dust. One can almost fancy the shade of 
some learned gardener amongst Hebrew roots 
and Greek derivations rising from the grave, 
and lifting up its flaccid hands in horror as 
old Christmas flings all sober commentaries 
to the winds, and dramatizes away as follows 





** «Yes, every one of them ; and if ever the 
devil entered anything in this world, he has 
entered into those hogs.’ 

‘** What,’ says Jack, ‘and is the noble 
black hog gone?’ 

*«¢ Yes! yes! I saw him scampering down 
that hill as if the very devil himself were in 
him ; and I saw his tail take the last dip in 
the water below.’ ”’ 

Then he goes on most ludicrously to de- 
scribe the meeting of the drovers with their 
master—their rueful tale—and the owner’s 
anger at the loss of his pigs. Then he gives 
a wierd account of the delivered demoniac 
going through the cities declaring his deliv- 
erence, which, if he did it after the fashion 
which old Christmas ascribes to him, must 
have left some doubt upon the public mind 
as to the perfectness of his cure! The preacher 
makes him shout,— 

“Oh, yes! Oh, yes!—Please to take no- 
tice of me the demoniac among the tombs—I 
am the man”—and so on—describing the 
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features of his deliverance. After this comes 
a description of the return of the demoniac to 
his wife, and the meeting between them. The 
children are depicted as playing outside—at 
length they come running into the house. 

‘**Q mother! father is coming, and he 
will kill us all.’ 

s¢¢ Children, come all into the house,’ said 
the mother—‘ let us fasten the doors.’ 

*** Are all the windows fastened, chil- 
dren?’ 

‘6 ¢ Yes, mother.’ 

‘<¢ Mary, my dear, come from the window ; 
don’t be standing there.’’ 

««¢ Why, mother, I can hardly believe that 
it is father! that man is well dressed.’ ”” 

I should like to extract the whole of this 
grotesque scene; but space will not permit, 
for the preacher’s description are so very mi- 
nute. Suffice it to say, the demoniac comes 
tapping at the window; and when the wife 
has been in strong hysterics and ‘ brought 
to’’ by the usual appliances, she finds her 
husband sitting quietly beside her, tenderly 
consoling and soothing her, and giving an ac- 
count of the deliverance wrought upon him. 
And then he winds up with a chorus of 
‘¢ Glory in the highest! Hosanna! Hallelu- 
jah! Praise the Lord! Let the whole earth 
praise Him. The Lord God Omnipotent 
reigneth!’’ And this chorus would be taken 
up by the vast concourse who had been sway- 
ing to and fro in unrestrained cxcitement, 
tintil the very air resounded with the shouts 
of ‘*Gogoniant! Hallelujah! Praise the 
Lord!” 

The following is part of a most grotesque 
description of the search of the Wise Men 
after the young child :— 

‘‘T imagine them entering a village, going 
up to the gate and inquiring, ‘ Do you know | 
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about him,’ says the smith, ‘ but ask at the 
_public-house.’ The Wise Men go to the inn. 
‘Do you know anything of the young child?’ 
|The landlord shouts to the servant, ‘ uick, 
,& quart of porter for the strangers.’ No, no, 
| ° 

| we want neither porter nor ale ; but can you 
tell us anything about the young child?’ 
No; but in the shop to the left there is a 
person who reads all the newspapers (!), and 
perhaps he can tell you.’ At the shop they 
ask. ‘Do you know anything here about 
the young child?’ ‘Half a quarter of to- 
bacco for the strangers,’ says the shopkeeper 
to his apprentice. ‘ We don’t want any to- 
bacco, but we want to hear about the young 
child.’’’? And so old Christmas sends these 
unfortunate wise men here and there, afflict- 
ing all his creations with deafness, until at 
‘last they meet with John the Baptist, with 
\his camel’s hair, and leathern girdle, who 
“gays he knows all about him— Behold the 





| Lamb of God who taketh away the sins of the 


| world ! ”” 

| Such are specimens of the wild pictorial 
Style of Christmas Evans. Many other ex- 
| tracts might be given, manifesting greater 
| power and poetry than these, and savoring a 
| little less of the grotesque. But it will 
‘easy to draw from such as have been given 
| sow.e idea of the effects such a man would be 
| likely to produce when speaking vehemently 
in a language suited to his style, and toa 
multitude of kindred temperaments with his 
own. I have made these few transcriptions 
| from a great number of specimens furnished 
|by the Rev. D. M. Evans, of Llanelly, in a 
very able memoir* of Christmas Evans re- 
cently published. 

It will be sem seen that there is some- 
thing more than the illiterate rant of vee 
ity and ignorance in this good man. Hi 
imagination was by no means of a lofty type; 
but it was potent of its kind. It wes com- 
mon things available for illustration, and 
spoke at once to the meaner comprehensions 
of men. It might be said that he degraded 





; . |lofty and sacred themes by bending them 
anything of the child?’ The gatekeeper down to a too material standard; but this 
comes to the door, and, mistaking their ques- | fault was not the result of irreverence, or of 
tion, answers, ‘ You have to pay three half- 'a desire to popularize himself at the expense 


pence for each of the asses.’ They explain, of his theme, but only a necessary part of a 


‘We didn’t ask whether there was anything | nature wherein fancy and emotion predomi- 
to pay, but whether you knew anything of | 


nated over every moderating faculty—a mind 
which was nothing if not pictorial, and which 


the child.’ ‘I know nothing of him,’ says| wag go natural and unrestrained in its paint- 


the gatekeeper, ‘ but a little further on you | ing and dramatic tendency that even in the 
will find a blacksmith’s shop, inquire there.’ | article of death it could not curb the inspira- 
The Wise Men go to the shop. ‘Do you | tion of its visions, but with a wave of the 
know anything of the young child?’ The} hand and a whispered adieu to the weepers 
smith answers, ‘ The asses can’t be shod just | round his bed, cried, ‘‘ Drive on! ’’ as though 
now, you will have to wait two hours.’ * You!he saw some heavenly chariot waiting to 
mistake us,’ say the Wise Men, ‘ we don’t | carry him away to the homes of the “ spirits 
want the asses shod, but we want to hear of. | of the just.”’ Arruur MorszLt. 


the young child.’ ‘I don’t know anything  * Published by Heaton & Son, 21 Warwick Lane. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
DE ROSSI’S ANCIENT INSCRIPTIONS FROM 
CHRISTIAN ROME.* 

Ir is pleasant to welcome from the Vati- 
can press a thoroughly learned and useful 
work. The long-expected collection of Chris- 
tian Inscriptions, on which the Cavaliere de 
Rossi has been engaged for so many years, 
has at last made its appearance in a first vol- 
ume—a folio of above six hundred pages, ad- 
mirably printed, but stitched in the familiar 
faint gray paper wrapper which is so much 
affected by Italian editors and publishers, and 
so much detested by book-collectors. Five 
more volumes of equal bulk are promised ; 
and we hope sincerely that this great under- 
taking will reacha speedy and successful con- 
clusion. De Rossi has collected from all 
quarters no less than eleven thousand Chris- 
tian inscriptions, all belonging to the first six 
centuries of ourera. It is his intention to 
print the whole of these, as far as possible, 
in fac simile, by means of woodcuts and litho- 
graphy, or by special founts of type. His 
scheme also includes the arrangement of this 
immense mass of inscriptions in (at least) ap- 
proximate chronological order, excluding all 
which are not certainly Christian. A very 
long and learned prefatory essay, written in 
Latin, discusses the whole subject in all its 
bearings. The author claims to have formed, 
for the first time, a complete system of what 
he calls Christian Epigraphy. His commen- 
tary and explanations are not merely critical 
as to the text, but are designed toshow what 
incidental light is thrown by these ancient 
inscriptions upon the creed and practice of 
Christian antiquity, and also upon incidental 
questions of histofy and chronology. 

About one-tenth of the whole collection of 
inscriptions are dated. These, with the 
Prolegomena, form the contents of this first 
volume. The learned author has arranged as 
many as 1,374 Roman epitaphs, all bearing 
dates more or less exact, in a continuous 
chronological series, extending from the year 
a.D. 71—which is the earliest note of time 
which has been as yet discovered—to the end 
of the fifth century. The labor of this sys- 
tematic arrangement must have been enor- 
mous. For some of the dates are reckoned 
by the notation of different eras; others by 

* Inscriptiones Christiane Urbis Rome Septimo 
Seculo Antiquiores. Edidit Joannes Bapt. de Rossi 
Remanus. Volumen Primum. Rome: Ex Officina 


Libraria Pontificia. Ab anno mpcccLvu ad mMDccc- 
ux1. London: C. J. Stewart. 
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the official years of emperors, consuls, magis- 
trates, popes, and bishops ; others, again, by 
solar and lunar cycles, and by what are 
called indictions. De Rossi concludes that 
the use of eras in ancient Christian epigraphy 
at Rome was confined to foreigners from the 
East, Africa, and Spain. The native Roman 
Christians employed the other methods of de- 
termining dates. It need scarcely be said 
that the disquisitions on these subjects are of 
the greatest and most varied interest and im- 
portance. The author, for example, has ex- 
amined and re-arranged the consular fasti, 
and has shown that the Jews and early Chris- 
tians used the Solar Cycle of their Pagan con- 
temporaries. From this last conclusion he 
derives some guidance as to many epochs of 
ecclesiastical history, and especially as to the 
determination of the actual year of our Sav- 
iour’s crucifixion. In discussing the Lunar 
Cycles, De Rossi had occasion to examine the 
famous Paschal controversies. We shall not 
be surprised to find him, in his capacity of a 
Roman partisan, castigating the rival preten- 
sions of the Church of Alexandria. What 
he calls the ‘‘ fabula de Orientali paschatis 
definiendi ritu a Britannis usurpato et de 
Orientali Britannicee ecclesize origine ”’ is also 
very summarily disposed of. 

The chapter of the Prolegomena which 
deals with the undated inscriptions is consid- 
erably easier reading than the preceding 
ones. The Cav. de Rossi proves that, during 
the ages of persecution, all, or nearly all, the 
Christian inscriptions were subterranean. In 
the reign of Constantine, Christian monu- 
ments first begin to make their appearance 
above ground. Between a.p. 364and 374 a8 
many memorials seem to belong to one class 
as to the other. Then the proportions begin 
to be inverted. From 375 to 400 the under- 
ground epitaphs became less and less numer- 
ous; from 400 to 410 they are rare; from 
410 to 450 they are quite exceptional. These 
considerations are obviously very useful for 
ascertaining the age of an undated epitaph. 
The author assigns its age to every inscrip- 
tion with the audacity of an expert. We 
should regard it as the height of rashness 
to controvert any of hisdecisions. No a 
man can compete with him in experience an 
long familiarity with his subject. He re 
minds us that long and minute examination 
of the paleeographic character of the writing, 
of the symbols used, of the language, style, 
formulas, orthography, nomenclature, and a 
thousand other details, has given him almost 
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a new sense in interpreting these ‘ancient 
records. It is satisfactory to see that’ De 
Rossi’s general conclusions are consistent with 
the common-sense view of the oe. -_ 
example, he distinguishes two styles 
of feet Christian Epi hy—that of the 
ages of persecution, ae that of the time 
which followed the political enfranchisement 
of the Church :— 


‘« The first (he says) is simple and timid. 
It expresses the Christian faith rather b 
symbols than by words; and when words 
make their appearance, they seem to flow 
spontaneously from the heart, and to express 
the tenderest emotions in a language which, 
though rude and untaught, is simple, fresh, 
and sometimes elegant. Hence these affect- 
ing exclamations, Vivas in Deo, In Domino, 
In Christo, In pace, Refrigera, Deus tibi re- 
frigerct, Pete pro nokis—pro conjuge—pro 
Jiltis—pro fratribus—pro sorore, and many 
others. In these epitaphs there is seldom or 
never any reference to the private history of 
the deceased, or to his merits, or even to the 
day of his death. The style of the second 
epoch is very different. In its frigid and 
verbose language one sees much more desire 
to sing the praises of the departed, and to re- 
cord the dates of his birth and death, than 
the wish to pour forth the spontaneous ex- 

— and affectionate sentiments 
nguage of the heart.’ 


pression of 
in the true 


It is certainly somewhat startling to find 
that, even in the fourth century of the Chris- 
tian era, it was common to describe the dead 
as being mire bonitatis atque sanctitatis, mire 
innocentie ac sapientia, and the like. But it 
seems that, even in the earlier centuries, it 
was not unusual to describe any departed 
soul by the rg spiritus sanctus—an ex~- 
ere which De Rossi reprehends as theo- 
ogically inconvenient, without seeing that 
there is no difference, in respect of Christian 
humility, between using the epithet sanctus 
to a human spirit, and saying that aman had 
been mire sanctitatis, The philological im- 

rtance of these ancient epitaphs, as givin 
In 60 many cases the earliest transttional 
forms by which the ancient Latin began to 
change into the modern languages derived 
from it, seems to be, if not overlooked by De 
Rossi, yet scarcely sufficiently recognized. 
But it is true that the preliminary essay ends 
with some abruptness, deferring some of the 
disquisitions suggested by the later epitaphs, 
and this (presumably) among the rest, for a 
future volume. 

Our readers will, from these remarks, have 
seen the nature and general treatment of this 
invaluable work. We shall hope to recur in 
more detail to the consideration of the first 
instalment of ancient Christian epitaphs here 
given, and solucidly explained. Meanwhile, 
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we may borrow from the Cav. De Rossi’s 
preface a short notice of the existing litera- 
ture of Christian epigraphy. So early as the 
time of Charles the Great, the ancient in- 
scriptions of Rome been to be copied. The 
most ancient Sylloge of this kind is preserved 
in the Codex Einsiedlensis, and is attributed 
to a follower of Alcuin. From this and sim- 
ilar collections not a few of De Rossi’s 11,000. 
opine are borrowed. In the fourteenth, 
and fifteenth centuries, the value of these 
monumental records was universally acknowl- 
edged ; but it was not till the year 1578 that 
the Roman catacombs were re-opened, after 
the forgetfulness of many centuries. Hence 
it is that the almost inexhaustible supply 
of Christian inscriptions has been procured. 
Bosio, the author of the famous Roma Sot- 
terranea, describes the excitement that pre- 
vailed in Rome on the 31st of May in that 
ear, when the catacomb under the Via Sa- 
aria was accidentally discovered. After 
Bosio, Gruter’s name is the most notable in 
this branch of antiquities, until we come to 
Zaccaria, who, with his contemporary, Dan- 
zetta, attempted to give a polemical bearing 
to thesubject. The title of Danzetta’sessay, 
which remains (perhaps happily) unpu 
lished among the Vatican MSS., is Theologia 
Lapidaria. The names of Marinius and of 
Angelo Maii bring down the scientific study 
of Christian epigraphy to our own times. 
De Rossi himself was persuaded, more than 
twenty years ago, by the well-known Padre 
Marchi, whom few recent visitors to the Ro- 
man catacombs will forget, to tury his atten- 
tion to this branch of antiquities. He ac- 
knowledges his great obligations to the pres- 
ent pope for his constant patronage and for 
his liberal pecuniary assistance towards the 
publication of this costly work. So far as 
we see, De Rossi himself possesses all the 
requisite qualities of a good editor. We be- 
lieve that he is thoroughly honest and accu- 
rate. His information is never taken at 
second-hand without verification. His system 
of producing fac similes of almost all the in- 
scriptions which he gives is beyond all } ere : 
for, as it need scarcely be said, in a difficult 
legend there is not a stroke or a contraction 
which may not be of importance. Wecould 
have wished that in some cases the unerring 
help of photography could have been ob- 
tained. ‘his splendid volume, published at 
Rome for twenty scudi, is to be obtained in 
this country from the authorized agent, Mr. 
C. J. Stewart, of King William Street, for 
£4 8s. No public library should be without 
it, for it will. be undoubtedly the standard 
authority on its subject. De Rossi’s colleo- 
tion of ancient Christian epitaphs may be 
supplemented by the results of further dis- 
coveries, but it is quite certain that it can 
never be superseded. 
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From The Examiner. 
FOOLS AND KNAVES. 


‘* He is very foolish, but he is no one’s en- 
emy but his own.” How often do we hear 
this said, and how false it generally is. The 
fools are enemies of others indirectly, and 
very dangerous enemies too. The fools make 
the knaves. As there is a wages’ fund for 
honest labor, so there is a gullibility fund for 
sharping and swindling. The extent of the 
one is proportionate to the extent of the 
other. Indeed, when we count up the-num- 
ber of cheats, we may estimate the number 
of dupes that have been necessary to their 
existence, and may calculate, with sufficient 
approximation to the truth, how many fools 
go toaknave. Many a fellow at the tread- 
mill might have been an honest man if it had 
not been for the opportunity of cheating that 
some egregious booby offered. Indeed, pretty 
much what game is to the poacher gullibility 
is to the sharper, and the head of folly tempt- 
ing to offence which the country keeps up is 
something monstrous. Philanthropy delights 
in the idea of reformation, but why does it 
expend all its care upon the offender at the 
bar and bestow none on the prosecutor in the 
witness-box? For if that green goose goes 
forth as he is, the plucking of him will make 
a score of sharpers. You shut up a danger- 
ous madman, and here is a dangerous booby, 
as there is f him the making of many rogues 
by process of temptation. He is the whetstone 
that sharpens the iron,— 


** the tool 
That knaves do work with, called a fool.’’ 


Of course the more of these fools there are 
the worse for the community, as the rascal- 
ity that begins with preying upon them ob- 
tains an edge that is turned against the 
sounder part of the public. A magistrate 
lately said, very justly, that he would not 
take cognizance of charges of theft of goods 
improperly exposed, and so offering undue 
temptation. And every dupe is improperly 
exposed, and a walking temptation to all 
knavishly predisposed. There are two sorts 
of gulls egregious, the one simplex, like 
young Primrose in the ‘Vicar of Wakefield ; ’’ 
the other complex, like the Finsbury stable- 
keeper who let a gig to Lord John Russell to 
go down to the queen at Windsor, and lent the 
then Premier £4 10s for some small purchases 
he wanted to make on the road ; or the keeper 
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of a cook’s shop in Camden town, who, the 
other day, lodged and boarded a duke’s son, 
who was sadly put out by receiving his fa- 
ther’s cheque for £100 instead of ten times 
as many thousands, which he had a right to 
expect. The gull complex is part booby, 
part cormorant, and the voracity which is 
dominant is really at the bottom of his credu- 
lity. It is eagerness for gain which makes 
tradesmen the dupes of sharpers dealing in 
the most outrageously improbable represen- 
tions. So, too, in those vulgar everyday 
sharping tricks practised on country folks 
accosted in the street and taken to a public- 
house, where a confederate is met who pro- 
poses some trick, it will generally be seen 
that there is a biter bitten, that Hodge was 
fleeced from his eagerness to overreach, and 
that he had all the will to be knave with only 
the capacity to be fool. When we read these 
cases in the police reports we often wish the 
complainant could share punishment with the 
prisoner. 

An account of a swindling case is now go 
ing the rounds of the press which is a good 
example of a whole class, and how it is that 
folks are taken in, by what paltry devices 
working on feelings to match. 

A young gentleman unknown makes his 
appearance at Wolverhampton, taking up his 
quarters at the best hotel. He orders a car- 
riage and pair to take him to pay a visit toa 
neighboring clergyman. The coachman has 
no white gloves. The young gentleman is 
scandalized. He never can ‘consent to be 
driven by a coachman without white gloves. 
The man must get white gloves. Here was 
a pledge of respectability and something more. 
Confidence was inspired in every breast by 
the exaction of white gloves as a sine qud non. 
Next to white gloves for the driver came a 
demand for a black band for the visitor, for 
mourning is a sign of promise, ideas of in- 
heritance or legacy being associated with it. 
The unknown arrives at the door of the cler- 
gyman, and sends in a card with a black bor- 
der. 

‘The card announced him to be ‘ Mr. 
Charles Wickes, Woodlands, Spring Grove, 
and Carlton Club, Pallmall.’ This address 
obtained him aready audience. Now face to 
face with the rev. gentleman the latter was 
quite prepared, from the features of his vis- 
itor to believe him when he said that he was 
the son of an old parishioner waom he (the 


clergyman) knew when he had a living at 
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Cambridge. The ntleman had em- 
braced the hides ap ran fm and fur- 


thermore was an author; for it was he, he 
asserted, who had written the work, pub- 
lished by Weale and by Ackerman, on the 
‘ Towers and Spires of England.’ He was in 
that neighborhood sketching the collegiate 
church of Wolverhampton, with a view to 
the publication of his sketch in another work 
which he was preparing ; but he was without 
ready cash, and desired an introduction to one 
of the banks in the district. He not only ob- 
tained the note of introduction, but also an 
invitation to dinner on the following day.” 


Thus easily was made dupe minor No, 1, 
who was, in turn, to make dupe major No. 2. 
The rev. gudgeon was the bait caught for 
the great fish. Mr. Wickes of Woodlands, 
Spring Grove, and the Carlton Club, Pall- 
mall, armed with the clergyman’s introduc- 
tion (of a person of whom he knew nothing), 
goes to the Bilston District Bank in Wolver- 
hampton, presents the letter of credence of 
the clergyman, and proposes to open an ac- 
count with a cheque on the Southampton 
Bank for £2,000. He is in the neighbor- 
hood to purchase an estate, for which he has 
agreed, and intends to bring down to it his 
wife, a lady of large fortune he has recently 
married. In his hurry about the éstate he 
had not supplied himself with money for cur- 
rent purposes, and wants some cash, a mere 
trifle, on the account of the £2,000 cheque, 
£40 willsuffice. The thing is done of course, 
for one who promises to be so good a cus- 
tomer, and who begins his account so hand- 
somely. By the time the cheque for no ef- 
fects is returned as filched, Mr. Wickes of 
Woodlands, Spring Grove, has disappeared, 
having consented for once to be driven off by 
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a coachman without white gloves. The cler- 
gytan, with a suitable party of the best com- 
pany to meet the literary visitor, waited din- 
ner next day for the son of his old friend, and 
author of the ‘‘ Towers and Spires of Eng- 
land,’’ and the Bilston Bank will wait still 
longer for its £40. Mark what a convenient 
tool for a knave was that uninquiring parson, 
so readily taking all on trust, and vouching 
for an utter stranger. And the bank be- 
lieved the credentials, and the story of the 
purchase of the estate and the rich wife, it 
believed all this because of the £2,000 cheque, 
which made it desirable and pleasant to be- 
lieve. A rogue who had less understood his 
business, and what he had to do with, than 
Mr. Wickes of Woodlands, would have drawn 
either for some more modest or more magnifi- 
cent sum, but Mr. Wickes knew exactly the 
size and feather of the fly that would catch 
his trout. It was altogether a fine piece of 
art, from the white gloves, to the parsonage, 
the bank, the purchase of the estate, the 
wife, and the small advance on the large 
cheque. How a rogue like this must chuckle 
over his dupes, and amuse himself with all 
the littlenesses and blind cupidities upon 
which he practises. 

As for the good easy parson. concerned in 
this roguish little drama, we must ask, as we 
are often tempted to do in similar cases, has 
any man aright to be sucha fool? Heshould 
be committed to a reformatory for a year or 
80, to take lessons in common sense and pru- 
dence, not that he would ever learn them, 
but that point has nothing to do with the 
uses of reformatories, about the effects of 
which we must not be too curious, but take 


the will for the deed. 








Tue SUNDAY AND OTHER QUESTIONS,—A gar- 
dener having to receive his wages a few weeks ago, 
on a Saturday, from a lady, the wife of one of 
the memorialists in favor of opening the Botanic 
Gatdens on Sunday, after church hours, pre- 
sented himself in such a guise, or rather disguise, 
mentally, that the servants of the establishment 
expelled him from the kitchen. Pitying his 
drunken condition the lady, when paying him 
what was due, kindly advised him to act the part 


of a good husband and take the money at once to’ 


his wife without stopping at a dram shop on the 
way, whereupon, with a sanctimonious leer of 
superior piety, he replied that he ‘ had—a— 
complaint—agen—her—husband—for seeking— 
the—desecration—of God’s—holy day—by—la- 


| bor—in—the—Bo—tanic (hiccup)—Gardens,”’ 
| ete., concluded with a thunderbolt about ‘ divine 
| wrath on profane Sabbath breakers.’’ This is a 
‘match for the ower true story of a lady who was 
| giving herself and her pet dog an airing on Sun- 
| day morning in Heriot Row before church time, 

and found her companion was straying too far, 

Having forgot her dog-whistle, she hastily asked 
|@ man she met to whistle him back. In her 
hurry, however, she had not remarked his un- 
steady gait and bloated face, and was not a little 
surprised when, instead of giving a ‘* whistle loud 
and shrill,’’ he hiccupped out with severe gravity 
—* This is no day for whistling, mem !”—Scots- 


| man. 
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From The Spectator. 
MORMONISM IN WALES. 

Tue rapid growth of Mormonism in Wales 
seems to be entirely escaping the attention of 
those who ought to have done all that was 
possible to prevent it. Ministers of all per- 
suasions seem to be agreed in considering the 
subject scarcely worth a thought. A Wes- 
leyan, living at Cardiff, told us the other day 
that there were very few Mormons left in the 
Principality. If there are not, it is owing 
to the regular stream of emigration kept up 
from Wales to Utah. A few days after this 
very remark was made, about eighty men and 
women—the latter nearly all young, good- 
looking, robust girls—left Cardiff station en 
route for the Salt Lake. They had been gath- 
ered from the surrounding country, and many 
were very respectable in appearance. One 
young man had been assistant to a surgeon 
of Cardiff. We nemember many such em- 
barkations from the ports of South Wales, 
and yet, in the very heart of this district, the 
notion is general that Mormonism is dying 
out. The truth is, that it is subtly and 
surely extending. The Mormon agents are 
ever watchful and active, while the Estab- 
lished Church and Dissent make the fatal 
mistake of treating them as members of a de- 
caying sect, and as impostors unworthy of 
regard. No course could suit the Mormons 
better, exceptactual persecution. They have 
modified some of their principles of late years, 
80 as to divert the attention of unbelievers. 
Very few now profess to perform miracles, 
because they found it difficult to produce 
marvels enough to satisfy their votaries. 
This was their weakest point, and they gave 
it up. Joseph Smith—than whom a more 
abandoned debauchee and astonishing liar 
and hypocrite has never appeared, even among 
his own followers—held and practised certain 
doctrines, such as that of the expediency of 
systematic seduction, which his disciples 
since been compelled to disavow in public, 
however closely they may adhere to them in 
secret. The result is that the creed makes 
way among the lower classes in the Princi- 
pality. In Liverpool, where there are many 
Welsh, there are also many Mormons. Let 
it be remembered that the sect is little more 
than thirty years old, and it will at once be 
seen that it has assumed formidable propor- 
tions. Statistics and census returns do not 
give the full measure of its progress, for the 





simple reason that as fast as converts are made 
they are sent off to Utah. A perpetual emi- 
gration fund is in existence for this purpose, 
and as the people aretaught that Christ him- 
self will certainly come to establish his king- 
dom in Utah or Missouri, they go out with 
an unchangeable belief that happiness here 
and high rewards hereafter await them. The 
Book of Mormon has been translated into the 
Welsh language, and finds ready—almost 
eager—acceptance among the poor ignorant 
people of the hills. The women, young and 
old, adopt Mormonism greedily. The case 
has been mentioned of a woman of sixty, 
who left her home in Wales to be married in 
Utah, leaving behind her a husband of “ev- 
enty. The favorite toast in Utah, ‘* More 
Women,”’ seems to guarantee that even this 
wretched creature would be welcomed by the 
horde of profligates who let loose the reins of 
their passions, and practice habitual infamy 
in the name of the Almighty. 

The spread of this sect in the Principality 
recalls to recollection those miserable huts 
which make their appearance in a single 
night on some of the Welsh commons. The 
people are under the delusion that any dwell- 
ing which can be erected in a night cannot 
afterwards be removed, and the fact that the 
owner of the land does not in some cases care 
to interfere favors the notion. The progress 
of the Mormons is something analogous to 
this. They work in the dark, and no one 
seems to think the result of their labors worth 
interfering with. Nearly all their great 
gatherings are held at night, and it rarely 
happens that even the local police hear of 
them till they are over. Their baptisms are 
always conducted by the light of the moon, 
or by torchlight when the night is dark. 
Upon a spot on the banks of the river Ebbw, 
between Crumlin and Newbridge, many a 
wild gathering of this kind has taken place, 
the men and women dressing and undressing 
by the banks, as we once saw a party of Mor- 
mons doing in Derbyshire. Up in the h.dls, 
where the success of the preachers is greater 
than in the towns, the nteetings are held so 
secretly that it is almost impossible for a 
stranger to gain admittance. It is at these 
private gatherings that the temptations are 
held out which induce young women to for- 
sake their homes and kindred for a life which 
they would revoltat here. It is at these also 
that miracles are occasionally performed. 
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We heard of several of' these miracles, but 
could not succeed in seeing one, although 
there isa man in Monmouthshire who de- 
clares that he is ready to move one of the 
largest mountains in the county, called Twm 
Barlwm, down miles away to the moors ; and 
that he not merely could, but would do it, 
only that he does not like to injure Lord 
Tredegar, whose property it partly is. The 
reluctance of this man to remove his neigh- 
bor’s landmark is much appreciated in the 
district. An actual miracle was performed 
by another elder a little timeago. A certain 
mén who had a hump upon his back was in- 
troduced to a Mormon meeting. The elders 
present announced that they had taken pity 
on their brother’s deformity, and as a reward 
of his fidelity to the faith they had made up 
’ their minds- to remove the hump. Even 
when achieved by a miracle, such an opera- 
tion must necessarily cause a mess, and they 
consequently took the man behind a curtain 
to save the feelings of the congregation. 
Their prayers were long and boisterous, and 
the audience soon began to see the effect of 
them. For the curtain scarcely reached down 
to the heels of the party, and the people in 
front distinctly saw a stream run down the 
legs of the hunchback. But if the operation 
was a miracle, the hump itself was no less 
marvellous, for the stream that ran down was 
not of blood, but of sawdust, and a hump of 
sawdust is not usual even in these ‘ last 
days.’’ Presently the man came forth straight 
and smiling, and a solemn thanksgiving was 
held for his deliverance. 

On another occasion—this occurred in Car- 
diff—a husband urged his wife, who was not 
a Mormon, to go to a meeting, and promised 
her that she should see there ‘‘ the angels of 
the Lord.”” She went, and during the ser- 
vice the lights were turned out, and she saw 
figures in white movingabout. Close by her 
feet she discerned strange small figures mov- 
ing slowly, and rustling as they moved. She 
was probably expected to faint here, but she 
seized one of the figures at her feet instead, 
and put it in her pocket. When she got 
home she found that it consisted of a few 
frogs in a white paper bag. The elders de- 
clared that these were miracles, and their 
dupes believed them. There is nothing that 
a Welsh enthusiast will not believe. Their 
devotion to their creed, whatever that creed 
may be, is wonderful. It is shown ina 
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blind, unhesitating, unwavering acceptance 
of whatever they are taught: It is rarely 
indeed that they change their religion. They 
are obstinate in all things—it is part of their 
national character; but in religious opinions 
they are simply immovable. If you reason 
with them they look upon you as an appointed 
agent of the tempter of souls. A lady in 
Newport had an excellent servant who became 
&@ Mormon. She was a good girl, and her 
mistress took a deal of trouble to convince her 
of her folly, and to explain to her what life 
in Utah actually is. These efforts seemed 
but to confirm the girl in her intention, and 
her mother professed her joy at her daugh- 
ter’s firmness, and hoped *‘ that she would 
become one of the wives of Brigham Young, 
as she was a pretty girl.’”” These were the 
mother’s own words. . These characteristics 
of the Welsh—boundless credulity and an 
unalterable fidelity to their religion—render 
Wales a chosen land for men of the W ycherley 
class, and preaching is as common an occupa- 
tion as that of shoemaking. Promises which 
an English workman would laugh at as the 
dreams of a madman are received implicitly 
by the poor Welsh collier or haulier as sober 
realities. They are like plastic clay in the 
hands of Mormon agents. The very origin 
of the new revelation exactly suits them. 
The miracle of the golden plates, committed 
to the charge of a poor ignorant man like one 
of themselves, is a story possessing unspeak- 
able fascination for them. They never tire 
of hearing about it, and they hope that they 
in their turn may one day be selected as the 
instruments of communicating fresh messages 
from Heaven to man. The true story of 
Smith’s imposture they look upon as the in- 
vention of the devil. They would braveany 
danger, and endure any torture for the sake 
of their religion. Nor is it inconsistent, per- 
haps, with human nature, that the more de- 
basing the superstition to which an untrained 
mind links itself, the more ardent is its at- 
tachment to it, and the more firmly does it 
take hold of it. 

It is only in the towns that a stranger can 
hope to get inside a Mormon meeting-house, 
and it was not without some trouble that, 
even in Newport, we could ascertain where 
the sect assembled. At last a small public 
house was pointed out, and there twor three 
Sunday evenings ago we went to hear the pro- 
ceedings. The room was apparently used for 
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an Odd Fellows’ lodge, and there were not 
above forty persons present—for the exporta- 
tion to Utah a few days before had thinned 
the ranks. They were all of the working 
class, some very respectably dressed, and the 
women generally clean and well looking. 
Two or three women had children in arms, 
and there were other children of five or six 
years of age among the congregation. There 
were also a few young men in the room, lank 
and gaunt, and having a self-satisfied smirk 
on their countenances, as if they were look- 
ing forward to the bliss of having a dozen 
wives. The elders were worn, haggard men, 
who looked as though they actually had the 
wives, and did not find it a bliss at all, but 
quite the contrary. There were two or three 
very old men there, and some boys who are 
not yet eligible for Utah. The whole group 
had gathered round a little dark grubby man, 
who was preaching to them with much ear- 
nestness and volubility. 

He was insisting upon the divine inspira- 
tion of the Book of Mormon. Rude, unpol- 
ished, and unlettered as he was, he impressed 
us as being a thoroughly earnest man. His 
argument was that fresh revelation from God 
was necessary to convert the present age. 
The Scriptures are not sufficient for this pur- 
pose, for they fail even to convince. Schol- 
ars and divines are always wrangling about 
the meaning of this and the other passage, 
and many of the laws laid down in the Bible 
were intended for a people and a state of so- 
ciety now passed away. Moreover, God has 
constantly held direct communication with 
his servants. An instance, the speaker said, 
might be found in St. Mark (he should have 
said St. Matthew) where the Saviour ad- 
dresses Peter in the words, ‘ Blessed art 
thou, Simon Bar-Jona, for flesh and blood 
hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father 
which is in Heaven.”” It was a similar rev- 
elation that God made to his servant Joseph 
Smith. The speaker dwelt upon this point 
at some length, but his line of argument had 
evidently been disturbed by the entry of 
strangers. He talked at the strangers—thcre 
were three of them—a good deal, and the 
young women also carefully surveyed them, 
perhaps mentally calculating the possibility 
of their making proposals to them by and by 
as true Mormons. And it must be owned 
that if the Mormon men in Wales are all of 
the type who were present at that meeting, 








‘IN WALES. 
the women have some excuse for being in 
such haste to get to Utah. . 


The first elder (whose name was Webb) 
sat down, and another rose to succeed him— 
a mean, yellow, dirty man, who spoke a 
north-country dialect with a Yankee twang, 
and looked the incarnation of a vulgar hypo- 
crite. There was nothing whatever in his 
manner indicative of sincerity of purpose. 
He spoke in a bullying tone, using great ve- 
hemence and very Mormon-like language. 
He began by remarking, ‘ the people’s minds 
is a good deal more enlightened now than it 
were.’’? There was much ignorance and su- 
perstition in high places, which prevented 
the new gospel finding its way to the people. 
Men refused to believe the message of the 
Prophet Joseph Smith, but he would remind 
them that every inspired messenger had been 
received with doubt, including the Saviour 
himself. Smith’s followers were reviled, but 
‘“‘T tell you,” shricked the harsh grating 
voice, ‘* that gods and angels look down upon 
you with approval, and that you are accept- 
able to them.’? Working himself intoa par- 
oxysm of wrath, his emaciated sensual face 
on fire with anger, he denounced all revilers 
of ‘* God’s chosen people,” future and to 
come, and particularly warned the strangers 
present that they would suffer dreadful pun- 
ishments if they came there to mock. Some 
of the women, however, having perhaps al- 
ready marked the elder stranger for their 
own, looked at him in a spirit of gentleness, 
and were evidently inclined to deal more mer- 
cifully with him than was the saint. This 
yellow, dirty man then pulled what looked 
likea window rag from his pocket and rubbed 
his oily face with it, and resumed his speech 
in a lower key. Joseph Smith was merely, 
he said, like an errand-boy who had received 
a message from God to deliver to mankind. 
‘“<T myself,” he added, *‘ have received the 
gift of the Holy Spirit, and there is many 
here as knows it.’’ Then he waxed wrath 
again at the strangers (who had been listen- 
ing throughout with the utmost gravity and 
patience) and said that others before them 
had mocked the Lord’s anointed and suffered 
for it. This last objurgation lasted several 
minutes, and made the elder hotter and 
greasier than ever, insomuch that the win- 
dow-rag was fished out again and applied to 
his forehead. Finding that his denunciations 
did not disconcert the strangers, the elder 

















MORMONISM 


* suddenly brought his exhortation to a close, 
and said, in a low, quick voice, “ there will 
be a meeting afterwards for our own people 
only.’’ A hymn was sung,—it was a strange 
unmeaning doggrel,—a prayer was offered, 
and the people, evidently puzzled, rose to de- 
part. But the yellow man, probably not 
having exhausted his store of ribaldry and 
blasphemy, called out to them to stay, desir- 
ing that strangers only should leave. As it 
was evidently useless to stay, the strangers 
did leave, and were presently followed by 
three women, who had possibly been told off 
by the elders to try what they could do with 
the unbelievers. 

The strangers got into conversation with 
these women. All were young, and two of 
them were going to Utah with the next batch 
of emigrants. They particularly wished to 
know what the strangers thought of the meet- 
ing, and unanimously agreed with them in 
thinking that the yellow, dirty man, made a 
mistake in abusing persons who happened to 
drop in at the service, since he might drive 
away those who would become converts. 
Being asked whether they expected to be 
married in Utah, they said ‘‘ Yes”? with 

~alacrity. In reply to a further question, one 
acknowledged that she should not like to be 
apportioned a twelfth part of a husband’s 
love and attention : ‘* I hope to keep my hus- 
band to myself, as you hope to keep your 
wife, I suppose.’”’ ‘* Yes, but your religion 
allows a man to have several wives.”” ‘ That 
is only what is said of us. Don’t you be- 
lieve it. Only some of the elders have more 
wives than one.” This girl further said that 
her age was twenty, that she had been brought 
up to Mormonism from a child, and that she 
would not change her religion for all the 
world. Her father was a Mormon, she said, 
and sometimes preached. She was good- 
looking, and so sincere that the tears started 
to her eyes when she spoke of her religion. 
She was exactly the kind of person the Mor- 
mons seek to entrap—they invariably work 
their ministrations upon the best looking 
young women they can find. 

It may seem extraordinary to some that a 
creed such as that of Mormonism should make 
the progress it does, but after attending this 
meeting we were little surprised at the cir- 





cumstance. The first speaker dwelt much 
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upon the happiness his belief afforded him, 
and in the vague melancholy search after hap- 
piness which all men make this peculiar form 
of religion steps in and professes to lead the 
way. It undertakes to realize our hopes, not 
hereafter only, but on this earth, where hith- 
erto we have been taught to expect disap- 
pointment. Christ is shortly coming to his 
kingdom, and looks down upon the labors of 
his ‘‘ Latter-day Saints ’’ with peculiar favor. 
Their reward is sure. Then, so far as mate- 
rial circumstances are concerned, their de 
sires will be provided for. To men they offer 
a piece of land, with the prospect of inde- 
pendence—that great ambition of the work- 
ing classes, which it is nearly impossible for 
them to gratify in this country. Here they 
must drudge and toil on, with little hope of 
bettering their condition ; there they may be 
landed proprietors at once, working for their 
own profit, their children (which are here an 
encumbrance)a help and a blessing to them, 
and the encouraging thought in their minds 
that while thus enjoying the fruits of their 
labor they are performing a religious duty, 
and helping to set up the last kingdom of 
God upon the earth. Women are taught to 
believe that in that favored land beyond the 
Rocky Mountains, they may marry and have 
children without the fear of their being 
brought to want.or shame ; while the sensual 
find a Mohammedan Paradise prepared for 
them, and their favorite vices encouraged as 
a religious obligation. The man who has the 
largest number of children is the most hon- 
ored in Utah, for he does most. to strengthen 
the kingdom. Mothers gladly give up their 
daughters for what they deem a sacred cause. 
Their imaginations are enraptured by the 
stories of peace and contentment and happi- 
ness to be enjoyed by the Great Salt Lake. 
No wonder that the ignorant believe, and be- 
lieve gladly, in representations which cheer 
their hearts and promise an alleviation of 
their hardships—no wonder that when Church 
and Dissent are alike passive, the poison is 
widely distributed and absorbed, and that 
thousands fall victims to that mirage which 
lures them to fresh scenes in the vain hope 
of finding a happier lot—the hollow chimera 
which has wrecked so many, and against 
which the high and eternal truths of Chris 
tianity alone can and ought to prevail. 
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From The Spectator. 

HORSEBACK IN MANTOCHU TARTARY.* 

Mr. Fixmine is a traveller after the ancient 
rather than the modern fashion, and the great 
volume in which he has recorded his experi- 
ences will be read for reasons other than the 
charm of the author’s style. He does not 
manufacture epigrams, or startle his reader 
by new and acute theories; his own reflec- 
tions are sometimes oddly simple, and his 
whole narrative reads rather like the talk of 
@ garrulous old man than the sharp incisive 
descriptions to which recent travellers have 
accustomed society. He has occasionally a 
flux of words most annoying to critics, and 
he dwells on his personal miseries, particu- 
larly those he suffered from bad smells, with 
& minuteness not a little tiresome to all who 
care more about the Mantchus than Mr. 
George Fleming. But his narrative is a 
most charming one, nevertheless, or, it may 
be, in consequence of these very defects. The 
big volume is neither more nor less than a 
huge gossiping letter, addressed by a fine-na- 
tured, clear-speaking fellow, with the very 
keenest of eyes, to a reader who wants to 
know ‘all about’ a portion of China never 
visited by an Englishman, or, indeed, by a 
European, except some chance Russian or 
forgotten Jesuit. He has an untrodden re- 
gion to tell of, and he photographs it and its 
people and their ways, instead of manufac- 
turing theories to account for its and their 
existence. Long and lifelike descriptions, 
reading like pages out of Hakluyt’s collection, 
are interspersed with personal anecdotes, 
local legends, stories of adventures in South- 
ern China, attempts at Chinese history, and 
little sketches, some of them revealing no 
common artistic power. There are two of 
them in particular, ‘‘ dining before an audi- 
ence,”’ and ‘ the useless passport,’’ which 
are really admirable for the mixed impression 
of fun and fidelity they leave on the reader’s 
eye. The second in particular, a sitting man- 
darin, surrounded by policemen, gives a bet- 
ter impression at once of the similarity and 
the difference between China and Europe than 
anything we remember to have seen. All 
the personages are Tartar to the backbone, 
yet it isan Austrian guard-room which the 
sketch suggests. 

Mr. Fleming, while serving in July, 1861, 

* Travels on Horseback in Mantchu Tartary. By 
G. Fleming. Hurst and Blackett. 
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at Tien-tsin, was seized with an eager desire * 
to test the new treaty and gratify his own 
curiosity by a journey into the interior, and 
the arrival of a Shanghai friend decided him 
to fixon Moukden, the capital of Manchuria, 
as his ultimate destination. The usual route 
is by sea, but the travellers wanted to ascer- 
tain if the provision of the treaty which al- 
lows Europeans to travel had been explained 
in the interior, and resolved to do the distance, 
some seven hundred miles, on horseback. 
They could obtain no interpreter, but they 
had a sharp groom, and Mr. Michie knew 
sotne little of the Mandarin dialect ; so, pro- 
vided with a passport from the consul, and 
another from a Chinese official, three strong. 
ponies, a cart, and a sufficiency of silver flor- 
ins and copper “‘ cash,’’ they set out on their 
dangerous expedition round the Gulf of 
Pechelee. Of course, such a march produced 
an adventure an hour, sometimes comic, 
sometimes exasperating, but always fresh, 
and always recorded in a tone which reminds 
one rather of Smollett than any more recent 
writer. Mr. Fleming manages to make us 
perceive, not only the points of the landscape 
and the peculiarities of the people, but the 
conditions under which life 18 permanently 
carried on, the reasons, as it were, why 
China is so populous and so orderly an ein- 
pire. The impression left will decidedly 
raise the Englishman’s estimate of Chinese 
civilization, by showing him how very closely 
it resembles hisown. Mr. Fleming, for ex- 
ample, soon after he had fairly escaped from 
the beaten track, came a few miles beyond 
the little town of Fungtai upon a succession 
of villages like those of a prosperous English 
county: ‘*Ten li further we found another 
quite as charming and as rich in the posses- 
sion of excellent water, with its little cottages 
built of wood and whitewashed, their roofs 
tiled or thatched, and roomy enclosures also 
of brick, finished in the most workman-like 
manner, and the attached gardens stocked 
with fruit trees and vegetables. Every little 
aggregation of houses, spread evenly and not 
too thickly over the country, was snugly em- 
bosomed in genial sylvan shade, from the 
light green curtain of which they peeped out 
lovingly on the tastefully planted rows of 
trees that grew apart from them like model 
plantations, for fuel or building purposes.” 
In the distance stood up huge black moun 
tains of granite, and, “ from their feet, ex- 
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tending away to the right and right-front, 
and margined only by the sky, lay a cosmo- 
rama of wavy vegetation, a sea of yellowish 
green, placidly sweeping and nodding in every 
direction, and obeying the light puffy airs 
from the ravines and gullies. This is the re- 
sult of uninterfered-with industry and unwea- 
ried toil; a fair and acceptable specimen of 
the glory and pride of the sons of Ham, alike 
their source of grandeur and permanency, 
their populousness and prosperity, uniform- 
ity, and cheerful peacefulness as a nation. 
It is a country cultivated to the utmost de- 
gree that mortal man, unaided by science, 
could hope to attain.’’ The high roads, nar- 
rowed to the last practicable point to save 
land, are left unfenced, except by an occa- 
sional trench, and approached by still nar- 
rower paths, dividing fields covered with 
millet or barley, or the castor-oil plant, or 
studded with olive green melons as thick as 
cannon balls, or broken by walled-in gardens 
of exquisite horticulture, the walls covered 
with creepers, the frequent arbors loaded with 
vines, and the plots crowded with herbs, veg- 
etables for the table, and peach, pear, and 
plum trees. Flowers grown only to look at 
are few, and those chiefly honeysuckle and 
cockscomb. The whole adult population were 
at work in the fields or gardens, the very aged 
sitting about under the huge trees which shade 
the village, and guarding the children at their 
play. Every village has its roadside well full 
of clear sparkling water, there is streaming 
traffic on the roads, and everywhere there is 
an air of comfort and absence of pressure from 
above which greatly modifies the English im- 
pression of Chinese manners. There is always 
a village inn, and a guard-house or police- 
station of some kind or other, a few shops, a 
forge, and one or two houses of a wealthier 
class, the English mansion being the only 
feature of the scene the absence of which Mr. 
Fleming regrets. Probably the Chinese peas- 
antry, who till their own land and eat its 
product, instead of taking only a share in the 
shape of wages, would, if they knew all the 
facts, be of a different opinion. There must 
be hundreds of thousands of such villages in 
China in which life flows on for centuries in 
orderly tranquillity, and it is in these, and 
not in the packed cities, where life is com- 
pressed by competition till it almost expires, 
that the true strength of China, the conser- 
vative force which protects its civilization, 
THIRD SERIES. LIVING AGE. 1050 





really consists. A little way on Mr. Flem- 
ing stumbled on such a village on market 
day. 


‘* At thirty li from Kia-ping we reached 
the cosy little town of Cooyuh, and on a mar- 
ket-day ; for at its busiest hour we found 
ourselves struggling through a crowd of agri- 
culturalistsand traders. ‘They govapied every 
crammable corner, and wedged each other so 
tightly into the middle of the narrow street 
that they could scarcely extricate themselves 
from the stalls, from the piles of goods heaped 
upon each side of the thoroughfare, and from 
the live stock kicking, squetling, bleating, 
lowing, and neighing on every hand. 

‘¢ Here business was being transacted by 
staid, bargain-making, healthy old men, clad 
in sober homespun blue or white cotton stuff, 
and the great brimmed straw hat scarcely at- 
tached to their venerable heads by bands of 
black tape. 

‘* Speculations and questionable ventures 
were sparkling in the eyes of the younger 
negotiators, who, attired in their best outfits 
—consisting of a maximum of silk, and a 
minimum of the less pretentious material, 
with clean-shaven heads, and long, well- 
semen: glistening queues, too elaborate to 

protected from the great heat 7 any sort 
of covering—talked loudly and long, and 
strutted around their customer, or around 
the stock in which they were about to invest 
their capital, using their fans in the most co- 
quettish manner, far more for display than for 
any real benefit. to their olive complexions. 

‘¢ The more wealthy farmer, the owner of 
but a small plot, and the day laborer, all min- 
gled and bargained, bought and sold, in the 
quietest and readiest manner possible, with- 
out disturbance, and, so far as we could see 
in such a dense crowd, without those preserv- 
ers of the peace in Hesperian markets and. 
fairs—the lynx-eyed policemen. 

‘Stalls, shaded by square-topped white: 
cotton umbrellas, which nearly knocked our 
heads off in consequence of our not stooping. 
low enough to pass beneath them, were shak-. 
ing beneath every kind of native produce ;. 
and long rows of sacks stood on end with 
open mouths, exhibiting their contents, per- 
fectly lined cach side af the way. Beans, 
pease, wheat, barley, and millet, were the 
staple articles exposed for sale. Baskets full 
of fresh and salted vegetables; stands laden 
with home-made cotton cloth, coarse, but 
thick and durable; or great bundles of the 
white flocculent material ready for spinning ; 
little stores of alum or sal-ammoniac; all 
sorts of hardware and pottery of native man- 
ufacture ; tailoring and shoemaking booths ; 
while harness and saddlery hung over all the 
poles and pegs of the saddlers’ compartment.. 
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There were tempting displays of large-sized, 
well-colored, but very deceptive flavorless ap- 
les, and hard watery pears, with an abun- 
nt and more acceptable assortment of 
peaches, apricots, and nectarines, in which 
we indulged greatly, and filled pockets and 
saddlebags. 

‘There were butchers cutting and chop- 
ping at the legs and bodics of well-dressed 
pigs, slain for the occasion ; and, better than 
all, a sight which made our gustatory nerves 
fairly tingle; there were delicious legs of the 
‘yang row’ — the mutton, about which we 
had inquired fruitlessly at every halting- 
place, fresh and glowing in its delicate tints 
of white and red.” 


What, save the locale, the dress, and the lan- 


- guage, is the difference between that scene 


and the one we have all witnessed in an Eng- 
lish market village? The inns are, of course, 
of every kind and degree, but a good one 
must be very like an English country inn, 
only the sleeping-rooms are a succession of 
brick buildings on the ground floor. The 
guests sit usually in hot weather under a 
shade in the yard, which is adorned with 
miniature gardens, and ‘ at each side of te 
doorway, resting on rugged pillars of rock- 
work, are immense glazed vases filled with 
water on the surface of which float fine spec- 
imens of the almost idolized water-lily—just 
on the point of blooming, with black and red 
gold fish swimming around the stems, and 
sporting under the great palmate leaves— 
curious looking animals, with an extraordi- 
nary development of the caudal fin, and eyes 
protruding far beyond their heads. In one 
corner are some dwarf fruit trees, the most 
notable of which is the species of citron called 
‘ the fingers of Buddha ’—from the digitated 
manner in which the fruit grows—the plum- 
tree, and the peach, the double blossoms of 
which, in the early spring months, form 
such a beautiful spectacle in northern gar- 
dens.’’ ‘The houses are always in gardens, 
which are, moreover, always surrounded by 
walls, a Chinaman having an English love for 
privacy and the sense of exclusive possession. 
They are always of wood or brick, with over 
heavy wooden roofs, and have a curious sum- 
mer-house effect, resembling in fact, precisely 
the now almost extinct willow-pattern plate. 
The furniture consists chiefly of tables, chairs, 
—the Chinese have arrived at the arm-chair, 
—and low stools, with ponderous screens and 
wardrobes; and heat is secured in winter 





either by braziers, or by a brick bed-place 
built hollow over a furnace and supplied with 
hot-air pipes. The fuel is wood or millet 
stalk, or pounded coal mixed with mud, Mr. 
Fleming says, but, as we suspect, with rice- 
water, a mode of using it universal in Asia, 
and which is convenient because the fire never 
goes out, and emits little or no smoke. The 
— were all decently dressed—though Mr. 

leming records, with a quaint cockney hor- 
ror, that he found men at work frequently in 
the fields and on the towing-paths quite naked 
—and are as neat in their costume as Dutch- 
men, and far more so than English peasants. 
They speak, like most races except the Eng- 
lish, kindly and civilly to one another, and 
are unique in Asia for their treatment of an- 
imals. They never punish. 


*¢ Hence a mule that, in the hands of a for- 
eigner, would be not only useless but dan- 
gerous to every one about it, becomes in the 
possession of a Chinaman as quiet as a lamb 
and as tractable asa dog. We never beheld 
a runaway, a jibbing, or a vicious mule or 
pony in a Chinaman’s os many ; but 
found the same rattling cheerful pace main- 
tained over heavy or light ground by means 
of a turr-r or cluck-k, theebeast turning to the 
right or left and stopping with but a hint 
from the reins. This treatment is extended 
to all the animals they press into their ser- 
vice. Often have I mf se the tact exhib- 
ited in getting a large drove of frightened 
sheep through narrow crowded streets and 
alleys, by merely having a little boy to lead 
one of the quietest of the flock in front; the 
others steadily followed without the aid either 
from a yelping cur or a cruel goad. Cattle, 
pigs, and birds are equally cared for.”’ 


The “ gentle ’? Hindoo, who will not kill an 
animal for the world, treats it while alive 
with sickening cruelty, and the Burmese who 
reverences all life as the gift of the Creator, 
is as brutal as the English cabman. Through- 
out his long ride Mr. Fleming, though some- 
times bullied by innkeepers and always jeal- 
ously watched by the mandarins, suffered 
little annoyance from the people except 
through their ungovernable curiosity. No 
serious attack ever seems to have been made 
on him, and were the Government really 
willing, Europeans might apparently travel 
from end to end of northern China. 

The descriptions of country, village, and 
wayside inn life constitute the true charm of 
this book ; but Mr. Fleming reached the great 
wall at its meeting with the sea. It is, he 
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says, exactly like the walls of most Chinese 
towns, from thirty to forty feet high, and 
twenty-five feet broad, with towers at every 
one hundred and fifty or two hundred feet. 


‘‘ They, with the walls, have been admira- 
bly built to withstand the devastations of 
ages of exposure in such a climate. The 
basement or foundation for the whole is 
widely and compactly formed for bearing the 
weight of such a load of matter, by imper- 
ishable granite blocks imposed on each other 
to an elevation of six or eight feet from the 
ground. On this the body of the building is 
reared, consisting of an internal bank of earth 
tightly rammed and packed, and encased in 
a sloping brick shell of no great thickness, 
embedded very firmly in mortar of great ap- 

rent strength and hardness—consisting, 80 
far as I can judge, of a large proportion of 
remarkably white lime, similar to the chunam 
of India, mixed with sand and pebbles in 
very small quantity. The courses of the 
brickwork were regular and well pointed, and 
in working up the wall the observer could 
scarcely fail to notice that it had only been 





laid in layers six or eight feet deep at a time ; 
leading him to suppose that the builders had 
been fully alive to the necessity of allowing 
one part to settle down and solidify before 
building any higher, in order to prevent dis- 
placement and speedy demolition from prem- 
ature shrinking.” 


The bricks are large, and of a dark slate 
color. The wall crossing the plains, gliding 
up the mountains and crossing ravines, irre- 
sistibly strikes the imagination ; but on the 
hills it is not above eight feet high, and has, 
in many places, crumbled from the unceasing 
action of the elements. Beyond this wall no 
Chinaman is allowed to pass, except with 
merchandise once a year, the Tartars fearing 
lest their Chinese subjects with their untiring 
industry and habit of accumulation, should 
gradually cultivate the desert and buy them 
out,—a curious and melancholy illustration 
of the grand peculiarity of China—a civiliza- 
tion which never advances beyond sharply de- 
fined limits. 





PH@BUS APOLLO’S COMPLAINT. 


On, weary as Fox Talbot, and weary as Daguerre, 

That set me up in business (as the firm of Sun 
and Air), 

For since then as portrait painter so wide my 
fame has flown— 

I haven’t had a moment that I can call my 


own 3 

With positives and negatives, collodion and al- 
bumen, 

I lead a life no god before e’er lived, and, I hope, 
few men. 

Here’s Claudet, Mayall, Watkins, Maul and 
Polyblank, Caldesi, 

At the camera and the printing-frame keep me 
toiling till I’m crazy. 


Standing patron of the fine arts I was well con- 
tent to be, 

To take the chair at meetings of the Muses, three 
times three : 

With Clio and Euterpe, Polyhymnia & Co., 

To paint and play en amateur was nice and 
comme il faut. 

But to drudge and mess about in each photo- 
graphic den, 

From the moment of one’s rising till one goes to 
bed again, 

Is really not the business a sun-god ought to fol- 
low— 

*Tis a ray and not R. A. that flings a halo round 


Apollo. 





If I could choose my sitters my case were not 80 
hard : 


To transmit the face of beauty, statesman, war- 
rior, or bard, 

Is work that would not sully e’en the majesty of 
Phoebus, 

But as my old friend Horace puts it ‘* modus est 
in rebus.”’ 

And nowadays each nobody must with my rays 
make free, 

Till cartes are ta’en by cart-loads, that ta’en 
should never be. 

Albumenized, collodionized, on paper and on 


glass, 
The whole world seems mad for setting the carte 
before the ass ! 


Of privacy our great ones’ joys and griefs I’m 
forced to rob ; 

Compelled to do the bidding of the genuine Brit- 
ish snob ; 

To lurk behind the sofa where the queen sits in 
her weeds, 

To squint over her shoulder at the letter that she 


reads ; 

To dodge the prince and princess, e’en through 
their honeymoon ; 

Play the spy upon their morning, and blab their 
afternoon, 

Shoot them flying on their drives from some 
sheltering bush or tree, 

And peep in through the key-hole on their din- 
ner and their tea. 

—Punch. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
MARIE-ANTOINETTE.* 

Ir an illustration were needed to show the 
difficulty of arriving at historical truth, it 
might be found in the endless controversies 
on the faults and virtues of the personages 
who were in turn the heroes or victims of 
the French Revolution. Though two gen- 
erations have passed away, party feeling still 
survives, and on the suspicious evidence of 
contemporary pamphlets and private memoirs 
it is constantly being attempted to reverse, 
or at least to modify, opinions that have for 
a long time held their ground. Historical 
criticism was never more active and more 


intelligent than it is at the present day in, 


France. There is a much greater disposition 
than was formerly the case to consult well- 
authenticated documents, instcad of adopting 
the stereotyped conclusions of popular writ- 
ers. Therefore, notwithstanding the brilliant 
inaccuracy of a Thiers and the undisguised 
advocacy of a Louis Blanc, we are disposed 
to hope that in the present age some prog- 
ress may be made in arriving at a true ap- 
preciation of the actors in the greatest drama 
of modern history. Though, no doubt, in- 
dividual opinion or party feeling may often 
diminish the value of the numerous essays 
on the French Revolution which the press of 
Paris furnishes, yet, upon the whole, we 
think it must be admitted that there is an 
increasing tendency to examine and judge the 
Revolution and its epoch with greater calm- 
ness and moderation. Malignant vituperation 
and slander, accompanied with the fiercest de- 
nunciations, are the worst weapons of attack 
and defence in times of violent popular com- 
motions. The most vindictive persecutions 
and punishments are their natural conse- 
quence, and infamy is frequently, whether 
justly or not, attached to the memory of the 
victims. But it may sometimes happen that 
a later generation may reverse a wrongful 
verdict, and rescue from undeserved obloquy 
bright and honorable names. 


Few of the great characters of the French | 


Revolution have been more perseveringly and 
more foully assailed than Marie Antoinette. 
For the last dozen years of her life she suffered 
from persecution, and at length from such 
ferocious cruelty as would have seemed to be 

* Ta vraie Marie-Antoinette, Etude Historique, 


Politique, ect Morale. Par M. de Lescure. Librairie 
Parisienne. Paris: 1863. 
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impossible in a civilized age and a Christian 
country. The most slanderous imputations 
were recklessly made upon her conduct and 
character by a nation which professes to be 
the depositary of the spirit of chivalry ; and 
it has often, in comparatively modern times, 
been attempted to insist upon those charges, 
supported as they were by the most question- 
able testimony of insinuations contained in 
private memoirs. Even historians have, in 
some cases, passed an unfavorable judgment 
on the queen, based as it would seem on the 
médisance of Parisian society, and not upon 
any reliable evidence. On the other hand, 
there are innumerable defenders of the out- 
raged queen, who seek to represent her as a 
‘saint in her life and a martyr in her death, 
and who, from compassion for her sufferings 
}and indignation at her traducers and op- 
| pressors, have been led to exaggerate and 
falsify what could be said in her favor. The 
last champion that has appeared is M. de 
Lescure, who begins by assuming an attitude 
of judicial impartiality, which, however, occa- 
sionally verges on indiscriminate admiration. 
Now there can be no question that, when 
Marie Antoinette became Queen of France, 
she enjoyed universal popularity. Her youth 
and beauty won the affection of all. The 
society of Paris rejoiced in having a court 
presided over by a high-born princess, and 
those who were less frivolous hoped that the 
time had come when the reign of Dubarry 
and her fellows was to cease forever. Never 
was a reign more auspiciously commenced. 
And yet within a very few years her popu- 
larity had utterly vanished. ‘The worst sto- 
ries were freely circulated about her. She 
was alleged to spend vast sums in enriching 
her favorites ; she was charged with further- 
ing the interests of Austria at the expense 
of France; her private life was reported to 
be scandalous. After the affair of the Dia- 
mond Necklace, she became odious in France. 
Though nothing at that trial was proved to 
implicate her in the matter, the popular be- 
lief undoubtedly was that she was really 
compromised by the disclosures made in the 
course of the proceedings. When the Revo- 
lution broke out, there were no limits to the 
hatred which she encountered. By some it 
was believed that she was the chief obstacle 
to the efforts of the revolutionary party, and 
that her force of character and her influence 
over her feeble husband rendered her dan- 
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gerous to them. Others maintained that she 
was forever intriguing with the Court of Vi- 
enna and conspiring against France. It was 
also said—and the charge has been repeated 
by M. Louis Blane and Sismondi—that her 
faults of temperament and judgment were 
fatal to Louis XVI. and were among the 
causes of the final crisis of the revolution. 
Yet this was the princess who a few years 
before had been welcomed with enthusiastic 
affection, but at length became the object of 
such bitter hostility with the people of Paris 
—an implacable hatred that was scarcely sa- 
tiated with her blood. 

At first sight it seems difficult to account 
for such a change of feeling, unless we as- 
cribe it to the fact that the French people 
were, in those memorable years, in that 
state of unreasoning frenzy, that they could 
accept the vaguest rumors as proofs of crim- 
inality, and that the popular leaders lost no 
opportunity of trying to counteract at any 
price an influence which they felt and feared. 
It is simply idle to dwell upon the charges of 
personal misconduct. There is no proof that 
they had any foundation except in the ma- 
lignet slanders of a corrupt court, which 
have been preserved in the memoirs of Be- 
senval, and Tilly, and Lauzun. But the un- 
popularity which finally matured into such 
deadly hatred no doubt began in the court 
itself. Marie Antoinette did not possess the 
tact to conciliate those by whom she was 
surrounded, and—what in French eyes was 
worse than a crime—she was wanting in the 
knowledge and practice of etiquette. She 
was impulsive enough have favorites like the 
Countess de Polignac, and to make any one 
a favorite was to expose herself to the cer- 
tain enmity of those who were not equally 
distinguished. She had been brought up an 
Austrian Archduchess in the easy and homely 
fashion of the German courts, and she could 
not endure the stately ceremonial of Ver- 
sailles. Gay and good-humored, she sought 
to please more than to command and she 
liked to be on terms of greater intimacy 
with her chosen friends than was then cus- 
tomary among royal personages. It was well 
observed by the Prince of Ligne, who had, 
from his long residence at. the French court, 
frequent opportunities of observing the char- 
acter and manners of the queen :— 

‘*Sa prétendue galanterie ne fut jamais 
qu’un sentiment profond d’amitié, et peut- 





étre distingué pour une ou deux personnes, 
et une coquetterie rale de femme et de 
reine pour plaire & tout le monde. Dans le 
temps méme ot la jeunesse et le défaut d’ex- 
périence pouvaient engager 4 se mettre trop 
& son aise vis-’-vis d’elle, il n’y eut jamais 
aucun de nous qui avions le bonheur de la 
voir tous les jours qui osit en abuser 
la plus petite inconvenance. Elle faisait la 
reine eans 8’en douter. On |’ado rait sans 
songer 2 l’aimer.”’ 
This is certainly not the portait of a queen 
who, by some writers, has been classed with 
Mary Stuart and Henriette of Orleans; and, 
in all probability, no efforts would have been 
made to tarnish her memory but for the 
animosity felt by the Revolutionary party 
towards her. Perhaps she did not come up 
to the French ideal of a Queen of France; 
but even if she had been as wise as she was 
courageous, she could hardly have guided 
the king through the perils of the Revolu- 
tion. The day for timely concessions and 
judicious compromises had long gone by. 
In the state in which the country then was, 
no Government could have effected without 
violence the changes that were needed. The 
Church and the nobles, either by open oppo- 
sition or covert intrigues, rendered any com- 
promise between the crown and the people 
impossible. It is too much to expect that 
the influence of one woman, however wise 
and bold could have sayed the monarchy 
from the consequences of centuries of op- 
pression and injustice. Nor, in justice, 
could much have been expected from a half- 
educated princess, who had spent her youth 
in the court of Vienna, and the rest of her 
life in the fétes and frivolities of Versailles. 
As for the king his character was so weak 
that it is doubtful whether he could ever 
have been induced to act under the pressure 
of a nature more energetic than his own. 
Marie Antoinette was full of courage, but 
had not more than average capacity for the 
conduct of public affairs. In September, 
1791, Count de la Marck, in writing to Count 
Marcy-Argenteau, says :— 


‘¢ Tl faut trancher le mot, le roi, est incapa- 
ble de régner, et la reine bien secondée peut 
seule suppléer a cette incapacité. Cela méme 
ne suffirait pas; il faudrait encore que la 
reine reconnit la nécessité de s’occuper des 
affairs avec méthode et suite; il faudrait 
qu’elle se fit. la loi de ne plus accorder une 
demi-confiance & beaucoup de gens, et qu’elle 
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donnat en revanche sa confiance entitre i | 


celui qu’elle aurait choisi pour la seconder.’’ 

But if she proved unfit to govern, she at 
least was able to set an example of courage 
and dignity to all around her. Though ex- 


letters. They are forty-four in number. 
Among them are letters to the Emperor Leop- 
old, Madame Elisabeth, the Princesse de Lam- 
balle, and Madame de Tourzel, the dauphin’s 
governess. The last in the series is one ad- 


posed to every insult and menace, her heroic | dressed to Elisabeth, on the morning of the 


spirit never failed her. She endured to the | 
end, with true nobleness of spirit, the brutal- 
ities of her accusers, and the last letters which 





she wrote from her prison are full of tenderness | 
and affection. When her nature was tested | 
by misfortune and suffering, it proved to be | 
true metal. The last years of her life are | 
sufficient to atone for far more than can be 
with truth laid to her charge, and ought to | 
silence the voice of calumny. The aim of M. | 
Lescure is to show that Marie Antoinette de- 


16th of October, the day of the queen’s exe- 
cution. The original of this letter is in the 
archives of the empire; it breaks off sud- 
denly with an unfinished sentence, and bears 
no signature. It is believed that its conclu- 
sion was prevented by the arrival of the exe- 
cutioner. It is extremely touching in its 
allusions to her children and her friends. 
We believe that a great many more of her 
letters, especially those to her brother, the 
emperor, are in existence in the archives of 





serves not only our compassion but our ado-| Vienna; they probably would throw some 
ration. He declares that all the evidence additional light on the views of that court at 
that has been brought to light in modern the time of the flight of the king to Varennes. 
times tends to show the absolute blameless- | But we must admit that the mass of litera- 
ness of the queen’s life—a more favorable | ture referring to Marie Antoinette has al- 
view than that entertained by M. Sainte-| ready reached most prepusterous dimensions. 
Beuve, who seems to us to insinuate more | M. Lescure gives us a list of some two hun- 
than he is in a position to sustain. Perhaps | dred works, without including the countless 
the most interesting portion of M. Lescure’s | piles of scurrilous pamphlets which are to be 


volume is the collection of Marie Antoinette’s 


found in the collections of the curious. 





Mr. Buckte as A TALKeR.—In a book just 
published, under the title of “* Arabian Days and 
Nights,’’ Miss Marguerite A. Power gives an 
interesting sketch of her meeting in Egypt with 
Mr. Buckle but a few weeks before his death. 


*¢ At Cairo we had the good fortune to fall in 
with one whose premature death a few weeks | 
later now makes the souvenir of the encounter 
doubly interesting. This was Buckle, who, in 
his researches for fresh materials for his ‘ History 
of Civilization,’ was now on his way back from a 
journey up the Nile. He had, on his arrival in 
Egypt, brought letters of introduction to the R.’s, 
80 that, as they were already acquainted, he came 
almost immediately to call, and was asked to din- 
ner on an early day. I have known most of the 
celebrated talkers: of—I will not say how many | 





of all, the late Madame Emile de Girardin. I 
knew Douglas Jerrold ; and I am still happy 
enough to claim acquaintance with certain men 
and women whose names, though well known, it 
were perhaps invidious now to mention. But, 
for inexhaustibility, versatility, memory, and 
self-confidence, I never met any to compete with 
Buckle. Talking was meat and drink and sleep 
to him: he lived upon talk. He could keep 
pace with any given number of interlocutors on 
any given number of subjects, from the abstrusest 
science to the lightest jeu d’esprit, and talk them 
all down, and be quite ready to start fresh. 
Among the hundred and one anecdotes with 
which he entertained us I may be permitted to 
give, say the hundred and first. ‘ Wordsworth,’ 
said Charles Lamb, ‘one day told me that he 
considered Shakspeare greatly overrated. There 


years back—of the time, in a word, when Sydney ' is an immensity of trick in all Shakspeare wrote,’ 
Smith rejoiced in his green, bright old age, and he said, ‘ and people are taken in by it. Now if 
Luttrell and Rogers and Tommy Moore were still | J had a mind I could write exactly like Shaks- 
capable of giving forth an occasional flash, and peare.’ ‘So you see,’ proceeded Charles Lamb, 
when the venerable Lord Brougham, and yet quietly, ‘it was only the mind that was want- 
more venerable Lord Lyndhurst, delighted in| ing!’ We met Buckle on several subsequent 
friendly and brilliant sparring at dinner-tables, | occasions, and his talk and his spirits never 
whose hosts are now in their half-forgotten | flagged ; the same untiring energy marked all 
graves. I have known some brilliant talkers in | he said, and did, and thought, and fatigue and 
Paris—Lamartine and Dumas and Cabarrus, | depression appeared to be things unknown to 
and brightest, or at least most constantly bright him.’’ 
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From The Spectator, 20 June. 
THE CONFEDERATE EVANGEL. 

Tue Confederates are at least admirable for 
the frankness and enthusiasm of their faith. 
While their unfortunate English advocates 
try with painful industry and contortions of 
intellect to believe and prove that the triumph 
of the Confederacy will be the surest death- 
blow to slavery, the great representatives of 
their thought, and even the spokesmen of 
their Government, are daily witnessing, and 
ostentatiously calling heaven and earth to 
witness, to their reverence for it. They tri- 
umph in being a ‘ peculiar people,’’ set 
apart by the King of kings to proclaim a new 
gospel to the world ; they glory with passion- 
ate fervor in what all Europe regards as their 
shame and humiliation; they thank God 
that they are accounted worthy to suffer like 
the carly Christians in this equally divine 
cause ; they speak of themselves in language 
far stronger than that of St. Peter, as much 
more than ‘a chosen generation, a royal 
priesthood, a holy nation, which in time past 
were not a people, but are now the people of 
God ’’—nay, we scarcely like to write down 
words which may sound like blasphemy, but 
which we profoundly believe to have been 
written in the highest mood of exalted faith, 
—but they adopt in moments of enthusiasm 
much higher language than this : they speak 
not only of having sanctified their cause 
by their baptism of sacrificial blood, but ex- 
pressly of their claim ‘* by their agony and 
bloody sweat,” to plead before the mountains 
the Lord’s controversy, to establish on the 
strong foundations of the earth in place of the 
infidel principle of ‘‘ Liberty, Equality, Fra- 
ternity,’’ the good tidings of great joy which 
are comprised in the formula, ‘* Slavery, Sub- 
ordination, Government.’’ We arenot exag- 
gerating. Wearequoting from an article in the 
Richmond Examiner of May 28, a paper which 
is held as the foremost in the South for ability 
and influence. No one can read that article 
without a certain shudder of conviction that 
here is the spokesman of a people profoundly 
in earnest in what they are doing—that here 
is a fanatic who really thinks, and has a large 
following in thinking, that the South is set 
apart by God as a sort of political Saviour for 
the rest of the world, and feels warranted in 
adopting the same language of triumph in 
the contumely now attached to slavery which 
Christians only apply to the ‘* despised and 
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rejected ’’ Son of Man. The article to which 
we allude is written throughout in the exalted 
strain of fanatical belief and propagandism. 
It is not for the sake of the South only, not 
for America only, that this divine experi- 
ment is being tried. ‘* The establishment of 
the Confederacy,’’ says the writer, ‘‘ is verily 
a distinct reaction against the whole course of 
the mistaken civilization of the age. And this 
is the true reason why we have been left 
without the sympathy of the nations, till we 
conquered that sympathy with the sharp edge 
of the sword. For Liberty, Equality, Fra- 
ternity, we have deliberately substituted 
Slavery, Subordination, and Government. 
Those social and political problems which 
rack and torture modern society we have un- 
dertaken to solve for ourselves in our own 
way and on our own principles.”’ It is a 
great human experiment, a new missionary 
power on the earth. ‘ Reverently we feel,”’ 
continues the Evangelist, ‘‘ that our Confed- 
eracy is a God-sent missionary to the nations 
with great truths to preach. We must speak 
them boldly, and whoso hath ears to hear let 
him hear ; ’’—and then, after this emphatic 
use of our Lord’s words, comes the sentence, 
to us so blasphemous, in which the South 
clothes itself, in ‘‘the agony and bloody 
sweat,’’ which is to sanctify its cause, and 
claims to be pouring out that blood of mar- 
tyrdom which is to be the seed, in this case, 
of the oligarch’s monopoly and the slave-driv- 
er’s whip. 

It may be said of course with some show 
of reason, that this sort of fanaticism does not 
fairly represent the South ; that you must no 
more judge the Southerners by the violent 
and blasphemous fanaticism of the Richmond 
Examiner than you would the North by the 
enthusiasm of W . Lloyd Garrison or Frederick 
Douglas. It is curious, indeed, that the 
very same language is used on both sides ;— 
the earnest abolitionists, like Mr. Conway, 
frequently applying to the despised negro that 
very language which the Prophets applied in 
the first instance to the Jewish people, and 
then to their Divine Head. For our own 
part, we see a great significance in this 
strange grasping at the language of Christian 
faith among the extreme partizans on both 
sides, and, without aflecting to think there 
are more Southerners to endorse the one than 
Northerners to endorse the other, we are pro- 
foundly convinced that here you see the ulti- 
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mate tendencies of both sections of the Union, 
if each should be allowed to develop fully and 
freely the ‘‘ idea ’’ which is in them. In the 
one, you would get a structure rigidly based 
on slavery from the lowest caste of society, 
and carrying up the claim of strength to deal 
with the weak as it thinks fit into the strata 
above, by the aid of the Richmond Examiner’s 
second great apophthegm that “‘ among equals 
equality is right ; among those who are nat- 
urally unequal, equality is chaos ; that there 
are slave races born to serve, master races 
borne to govern; ”’—and, he ought to add, 
the lees and dregs of master races born to be 
their tools in carrying out their will on the 
race of slaves. In the other, we shall have a 
structure of society more and more deeply 
penetrated by the Abolitionist idea of the di- 
vine rights of the weak and the oppressed to a 
protected freedom, leavening, we trust, the 
prejudiced and narrow, though not radically 
ungenerous ideas, which always pervade 
large masses of imperfectly cultivated men, 
till the spirit of freedom and reverence at 
length subdues even the bigotry of headless 
majorities, that have to grope their own blind 
way to statesmanship. We havealways main- 
tained that the missionary principles and 
leaders on both sides are destined to prevail 
over the lukewarm ; and the process is going 
on rapidly before our eyes. 

If any one, like our amiable and sedate 
contemporary, the Globe, for instance, — 
which invariably endeavors, in its own culti- 
vated but rather helpless way, to mediate be- 
tween European political convictions, and the 
Southern slavery, — doubts this inevitable 
gravitation of the South towards the extreme 
development of the extreme propagandist idea 
it has so rashly hugged to its bosom, let him 
note how steadily even the anxious tempor- 
izers pass under its influence. There is an 
address to which four hundred Christian min- 
isters of all denominations in the Southern 
States have lately given in their signatures at 
Richmond, and addressed to ‘+ Christians 
throughout the world.’? Now, when minis- 
ters of the Gospel try to put the best face on 
the Southern case to ‘* Christians throughout 
the world,’’ we may be sure they will be as 
moderate in crossing the convictions of Chris- 
tians throughout the world as they can be 
consistently with their own position. From 
them, at least, we need not fear that the 
most sacred words and ideas will be applied to 








the sufferings and the agony of slavery. In- 
deed, the tone of this address was, on the 
whole, so mild and didactic, that it received 
ar early and almost emphatic welcome from 
our sedate contemporary. Now, what do these 
four hundred gentlemen say about the corner- 
stone of their system? Do they encourage, 
as the Times correspondent in the South 
would have us believe, the notion of an early 
emancipation movement 80 soon as the South 
has established its independence? Do they 
tell us, as the inventive mind of English sym- 
pathy repeats—only the more eagerly the 
more utterly groundless the dream appears, 
—that the true way to secure freedom for the 
slaves is to say at once to the South, without 
conditions, ‘* Go in peace?’’? On the con- 
trary, they give thanks for slavery,—much 
on behalf of the whites, more on behalf of the 
slave himself. Let them speak for them- 
selves: ‘* With all the facts of the system 
of slavery in its practical operations before us, 
‘as eye-witnesses and ministers of the Word, 
having had perfect understanding of all 
things’ on this subject of which we speak, 
we may surely claim respect for our opinions 
and statements. Most of us have grown up 
from childhood among theslaves ; allof us have 
preached to and taught them the word of life ; 
have administered to them the ordinances of 
the Christian Church ; sincerely love them 
as souls for whom Christ died ; we go among 
them freely, and know them in health and 
sickness, in labor and rest, from infancy to 
old age. Weare familiar with their physical 
and moral condition, and alive to all their 
interest ; and we testify, in the sight of God, 
that the relation of master and slave among 
us, however we may deplore abuses in this, 
as in other relations of mankind, is not in- 
compatible with our holy Christianity, and 
that the presence of the Africans in our land 
is an occasion of gratitude on their behalf, 
before God: seeing that thereby Divine 
Providence has brought them where mission- 
aries of the Cross may freely proclaim to them 
the word of salvation, and the work is not 
interrupted by agitating fanaticism. The 
South has done more than any people on 
earth for the Christianization of the African 
race.” They go on to say that the slaves 
who have escaped since the war are gone, 
‘*and, we aver, can go to no state of society 
that offers them any better things than they have 
at home, eitherin respect to their temporal 

















or eternal welfare.’’ It would, of course, be 
much worse, both for the ‘temporal and 
eternal welfare ’’ of the slave, if the system 
which legalizes, and sometimes almost insists 
on, brutality, adultery, and the disruption 
of family life, were entirely done away with. 
Clearly the four hundred ministers of Christ’s 
Gospel have only diluted the more earnest lan- 
guage of the Richmond Examiner, for foreign 
consumption. 

But, finally, what do the Southern states- 
men say to the assertion of their English 
friends that their first wish is to get rid of 
slavery as soon as they have got rid of the 
Northern aggression? We have a curious 
glimpse of this aspect of the subject in the 
correspondence jxst published between Mr. 
Mason, the Confederate diplomatist here, and 
Mr. Conway, the representative of the Abo- 
litionist party. Mr. Conway, by birth a 
Virginian, and a true Southerner by political 
instinct, though his faith in freedom has in- 
duced him to sacrifice even patriotic feeling 
for his duty to the slaves, has just written to 
Mr. Mason to make him an offer on the part 
of the American Abolitionist party. They 
support the war, he says, on anti-slavery 
principles alone ; if the Confederates would 
emancipate honestly, or promise an emanci- 
pation guaranteed by European powers with- 
in the limits of any reasonable time, the 
Northern Abolition party would no longer 
care to conduct a war which would then, in- 
deed, be a mere war ‘for empire.” They 
are fighting for something much better than 
empire—freedom. That once secured, they 
would not care to rule the continent of Amer- 
ica, but be quite ready to part in peace. 
Unfortunately, however, that once secured; 
the Confederates would not care to keep their 
separate nationality, which is based not on 
the love for self-government, but on the love 
for the arbitrary government of others. It 
was for this purpose, and this only, that they 
seceded, and Mr. Mason has evidently a very 
distinct impression that his superiors are by 
no means prepared to abandon the despotic 
privilege for the sake of which they have run 
all this risk. He replied to Mr. Conway’s 
first letter by a diplomatic feint, which shows 
that he is a very sly man indeed, and might 
have succeeded in inculpating more than one 
Abolitionist with the Federal Government. He 
wanted Mr. Conway to produce the namesof his 


Abolitionist principals. Mr. Conway did not 
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choose to do so without more distinct author- 
ity, and said he would write for credentials, 
when Mr. Mason rejoined by a letter of indig- 
nation evidently written for publication, and 
intended to demolish Mr. Conway, in which 
he exposes to the United States the dealings 
of the Abolitionist party. We shall be sur- 
prised, however, if the effect, on the whole, 
—perhaps the carefully calculated effect—of 
Mr. Conway’s measure be not to convince 
Englishmen of the utter futility of their hopes 
for a Confederate emancipation. Mr. Mason 
concludes with saying, ‘‘ As some reward, 
however, for your interesting disclosure, your 
inquiry whether the Confederate States will 
consent to emancipation shall not go wholly 
unanswered. You may be assured, then, and 
perhaps it may be of value to your constituents 
to assure them, that the Northern States will 
never be in relations to put this question to 
the South, nor will the Southern States ever 
be ina position requiring them to give an 
answer,’”? —a somewhat enigmatic piece of 
braggadocio, but conveying, we take it in 
connection with the whole tone of the letter, 
Mr. Mason’s conviction that, however agree- 
able to the Confederates the prospect of peace 
and independence with slavery may be, war, 
or even subjugation, would be preferable to 
casting away this corner-stone of their great 
edifice. 

And, no doubt, this is the truth. The 
Confederacy has but one political idea which 
dominates the imaginations of men. That 
idea is the new gospel of ‘* Slavery, Subordi- 
nation, Government,’”’—the good tidings of 
great joy that every African is born to be 
scourged on earth, and subjected to the vile 
passions of his white masters, before he can 
earn his salvation. Mr. Mason would prob- 
ably not have scrupled for a moment to ne- 
gotiate an alliance with the Northern Demo- 
crats; but with the Abolitionists! why, it 
would have been better a thousand times to 
propose a surrender without terms to the 
mercy of the Northern armies. The Confed- 
erates are making war for something more 
than an idea. They have a fanatic faith in 
their own horrid institution; and if asked 
to choose between that and independence, 
they would probably prefer political servitude 
for themselves, with the sacred right of tyr- 
anny over others, to an independence which, 
in sacrificing the right to keep others under 
the yoke, would have lost all its sweetness 
and flavor. 
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From The Saturday Review, 13 June. 

THE RESULTS OF THE’ FRENCH ELECTIONS. 

Tuere is much in the general result of the 
elections in France which might be supposed 
to harmonize very well with what Imperial- 
ism is theoretically. For it would be unjust 
to deny that, in the mind of the emperor, 
and of those who are capable of seeing Impe- 
rialism through the halo with which his 
fancy surrounded it, the Government which 
the Second Napoleon was destined to establish 
was something more than a mere stupid, 
grinding despotism. It was to be a strong 
Government, with a strong mind at the head 
of it, but at the same time it must realize the 
hopes and satisfy the wishes of every section 
and class. And, among other persons, those 
who think for their neighbors, and reflect 
upon public life, and have a sense of civic 
patriotism, ought to be able to contribute all 
they can to the public service. It is at once 
a discredit and a danger to a great country 
that a heavy shroud of deadly ignorance and 
apathy should completely envelope it. There 
ought to be some stir, some life, some vent 
for the ardor, or the doubts, or the discon- 
tents of the educated classes. The press, in- 
deed, is full of dangers, and an Imperial 
Government that could bear to have the truth 
told of it every morning would cease to be it- 
self. Nor is Parliamentary government, after 
the English pattern, to be tolerated, for it is 
absurd that the Government should be com- 
mitted to the hands of one man, and yet that 
he should be made to do what he perhaps! 
entirely disapproves of because a certain ma- 
chinery of votes and speechifying has been 
brought to play against him. But the em- 
pire might obtain a safe advantage if the sense 
and intellect of the nation could but be 
brought to light, and made to show them- 
selves, and to work in an appointed path, 
while yet their activity was kept within a 
recognized limit. And it might be said that 
this is very much what is promised by the 
recent elections. The large towns have, it is 
true, shown a new disposition to think and | 
act for themselves. A thrill of political life 
has passed through the population. In many 


important constituencies deputies have been 
returned to oppose the ministry, and in many 
others the sccess of the ministerial candidate 
has been seriously imperilled. Men who can 
teach the Government something have been 





sent tv the Chamber, and the hopes and fears 
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of a new political era have been awakened in 
a dim and shadowy way. But all this is on 
a scale that makes it very safe. Nine-tenths 
of the Chamber will still be composed of dep- 
uties who would vote black was white if they 
were bidden, and, therefore, the practical 
course of Government cannot be changed. 
Nor are the large towns at all less securely 
in the grasp of their master than they were. 
Paris may return an Opposition deputy in 
every district, but Paris is at the mercy of a 
ruler who has barracks full of soldiers within 
the city, and who has cleared in every direc- 
tion these open paths for cannon-balls the 
spectacle of which, because they are lined 
with big white houses and rows of trees, is 
supposed by M. Persigny to awaken 80 much 
gratitude and pleasure in the Parisians. 
Lyons, and Marseilles are as liable as they 
were ten years ago to those fatal raids which 
swept off so many innocent and unknown 
men to the horrors of a penal settlement, and 
hushed the discontented into the silence of a 
gloomy fear. Therefore the reality of power 
is the same, and the deep foundations of the 
Imperial Government remain unshaken. But 
the empire has a new spirit and energy 
thrown into it by the presence of capable and 
eminent men in its councils, and the intellect 
of its great cities is saved from stagnation and 
despair, while yet the invisible chains it never 
ceases to wear are sufficient to prevent it from 
doing any harm. 

A sanguine and enlightened Imperialist 
might easily carve out some comtort for him- 
self of this sort ; and it appears to us to be 
substantially true that a certain degree of 
political life is quite consistent with at least 
the temporary strength of the empire. There 
is no reason why the emperor should not do 
what the country wishes him, and be only 
the better established for complying ; and he 
may learn what he is to do by having the in- 
dex of an effective Opposition to guide him. 
He is, indeed, saved by his position from 
having to make those sudden promises of a 
change of policy which are forced on the 
rulers of constitutional countries by the shift- 
ing tides of parliamentary majorities. Nor 
necd he give up any object on which he has 
set his fancy, or abandon any enterprise with 
which he has connected hisname. He is not 
likely to depart from that system of large ex- 
penditure on public works which has, indeed, 
been a severe drain on France in the last ten 
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years, but which has certainly gained him 
much popularity, and has directed the hoards 
of his subjects into many profitable invest- 
ments. He will scarcely abandon the Mexi- 
can expedition, and the Mexicans will prob- 
ably have to suffer severely for their cour- 
ageous and resolute defence of Puebla. But 
it was unmistakable at the elections that all 
those in France who are capable of reflecting 
on political subjects are bent on a diminu- 
tion of the public expenditure, and on avoid- 
ing for the future the squandering of French 


: life and money in distant purposeless expe- 


ditions. It was not only the success of the 
Opposition candidates that showed this, or 
the confidence with which they appealed on 
these two points to the convictions of their 
countrymen. In many places the ministerial 
candidate had to take exactly the same line, 
and denounced extravagant expenditure and 
useless enterprises in a way which nothing 
but the approval of the préfet could have 
made to appear becoming in a friend, of the 
Government. The emperor may, therefore, 
feel sure that France at this moment would 
like him to be a little more economical, and 
a little less venturous, and, if he takes the 
hint, France will be pleased. The Opposi- 
tion will, of course, decline to be satisfied, 
and will suggest that his economy is not 
sufficiently economical, and that his caution 
as to engaging in foreign entanglements is 
not sufficiently cautious. But if, on the 
whole, he is plainly going in the direction 
in which the country desires he should go, 
mere criticism of details will be powerless 
to diminish the favorable impression which 
this will produce. And if this is the result 
of the elections, it is by no means clear that 
France, feeling the great fact that power lies 
in the hands of the chief of the army, and 
that there is no chance of any great and sud- 
den access of liberty, will not be very toler- 
ably content. 

And it must be remembered that if, in 
one direction, the Government has suffered a 
defeat, and has discovered more of political 
thought and political courage than it ex- 
pected, in another direction it has achieved 
a great triumph. The recent elections have 
done much to rid it of its fear of the clergy. 
The priests have carried their candidates in 
very few places. One or two of the Ultra- 
montane opponents of the Government have 
been returned, but that is all. And in no 
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place have the clerical party or their friends 
ventured on any strong appeal to the masses 
on the points most dear to the chief cham- 
pions of the Papacy. There has been scarcely 
an allusion to the temporal power of the pope 
or to the Christian duty of supportingit. It 
is evident that Frenchmen of the present day 
do not care about keeping the pope up and 
aggrandizing or protecting the Church, in the 
sense in which they care about having fewer 
taxes to pay or having their relations saved 
from being sent to die of yellow fever in the 
tropics. A year ago, when the emperor was 
supposed to be hesitating whether he should 
let the Italians have Rome or not, it was 
generally thought that the great influence 
which the priests could bring to bear against 
him if he ceased to occupy Rome went far 
to determine, his resolution. But the elec- 
tions have shown that the priests could do 
little to hurt him, and that he may be guided 
by considerations of pure secular expediency. 
Nor is thisall. The priests have been shown 
to be capable of being something worse 
than defeated. They have been shown, 
in at least one remarkable instance, to be 
willing to be bought over. M. de Montalem- 
bert, the first of Catholic orators, the cham- 
pion of Rome, the philosophic friend of the 
Papacy, the literary hero of Ultramontanism, 
was rejected, and he was rejected because the 
bishop of the diocese worked openly and hard 
against him. The bishop, when appointed, 
undertook to be a friend of the Government, 
and he has amply redeemed his promise. It 
is impossible to overrate the importance of 
the fact. The Government was very anxious 
to keep M. de Montalembert out, and the 
chief reason for this anxiety was the appre- 
hension lest the eloquence and the fame of 
the great orator might cause embarrassment 
whenever the Government was supposed to 
be endangering the interests of Catholicivm. 
And yet such a man has been condemned to 
silence, and the Papacy has lost its champion 
in the Chamber, through the agency of a 
bishop. Nothing could provoke a more bitter 
contempt in the minds of Frenchmen for the 
clerical party, or more amply justify the in- 
difference with which the cause of the priests 
appears to be regarded. 

This makes the path of the emperor much 
clearer. It is not difficult for a man with 
his ability to fall in with the general line 
in which the political thought of the coun- 
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try is running, and to spend less and be 
more careful of his soldiers. But if the 
clergy were strong, and honest, and deter- 
mined—if they appealed to feelings largely 
and deeply entertained—and if the jobbing of 
political bishops was a thing not to be pur- 
chased—the emperor would have to deal with 
a power independent of his own, and which 
he might have to obey very much against his 
wishes. As it is, the emperor has, for the 
present, gained rather than lost by the elec- 
tions; and he may perhaps be inclined to 
press his advantage, and, by making some 
further approach to the appearance of lib- 
erty, give a fuller vent to the desire for po- 
litical action which he hopes always to beable 
to restrain within very moderate limits. But 
the elections have also revealed, among other 
things, the weak point of Imperialism. The 
difficulty of all despotisms is to get servants 
that are to be trusted, and this difficulty is 
immeneely increased by the character which 
French Imperialism claims for itself. It re- 
quires the nicest tact, and the largest pa- 
tience, and the readiest adaptation of means 
to ends, in order to work so delicate and com- 
plicated a system as that of an expansion of 
intellectual and political activity under the 
check of an overwhelming physical force. 
But the emperor, even if capable of under- 
standing vaguely how this system is-to be 
worked, is far too undetermined, and too fond 
of abstracting himself from daily cares, to 
direct every process himself; and when he 
trics to work through others, he finds no one 
to his hand except such blundering, short- 
sighted, hot-headed partisans as M. de Per- 
signy. This is where the empire threatens 
to break down. The time may come when 
there will be no Louis Napoleon behind the 
M. de Persigny of the day ; and then either 
the Opposition will be much more formidable 
than it is now, or else Imperialism will de- 
part altogether from its theoretical character, 
and will be nothing more than a despotism 
of the most stupid and barbarous sort. 


From The Saturday Review, 13 June. 
POLAND. 
Tne conversation in the House of Lords on 
Monday last strongly illustrated the compli- 
cations of the Polish question. Lord Ellen- 


borough, while he avowed a desire to main- 
tain the influence of Russia in Europe recom- | 
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mended that Poland should be made an inde- 
pendent kingdom under some prince of the 
Imperial family. As the Emperor Alexander, 
however, will assuredly not adopt the sugges- 
tion it is useless to discuss a compromise 
which might probably be advantageous if it 
were not altogether imaginary. It is with 
Russian claims to sovereignty, and with Pol- 
ish efforts for independence, that the Govern- 
ments of England, France, and Austria have 
practically to deal. The difficulty of even 
devising a feasible proposal seems almost in- 
superable. Lord Ellenborough proved that 
an armistice was impossible; and Lord 
Russell, not less conclusively, answered 
that it was nevertheless indispensable. A 
cessation of arms implies a demarcation of 
limits between regular belligerents, occupy- 
ing respectively certain districts, with tem- 
porary exemption from hostile interference, 
In Poland, the enemies are intermingled with 
one another in every part of the country ; and 
the Russian officers, with the aid of the peas- 
ants whom they can cajole or bribe, exercise 
military tyranny over all unarmed opponents. 
The bands of insurgents only meet together 
for the purpose of active operations, and 
during an intermission of hostilities they 
must either cease to exist, or violate the con- 
ventions which might have been executed 
on their behalf. On the other hand Lord 
Russell was justified in arguing that it would 
be idle to negotiate between the combatants 
while an internecine war was carried on with 
every circumstance of violence and cruelty ; 
and it may, perhaps, in a conflict of impossi- 
bilities, be allowable to select the course which 
is nominally the more humane. When the 
Three Powers have agreed to propose an ar- 
mistice, they will be met by the further 
question whether they are prepared to enforce 
the acceptance of their recommendations. 
Lord Russell expresses the deliberate opinion 
of his countrymen when he protests against 
war on behalf of Poland, although Lord El- 
lenborough states, with approximate truth, 
that the motive power of diplomacy consists 
exclusively in the force which may lie behind 
it. Yet it is almost impossible to be silent in 
view of a contest which deeply interests 
every intelligent portion of the European 
community. By discussing the Polish ques- 
tion in the House of Lords, Lord Ellen- 
borough himself makes one of those appeals 


'to justice and to public opinion which he 
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deprecates or elights as useless when they are 
formally addressed to a foreign Government. 
Perhaps he underrates the force of national 
protests, which, notwithstanding pacific pro- 
fessions, necessarily involve a certain amount 
of menace, although the threatened danger 
may be contingent or remote. 

The reticence of diplomatic language is 
more significant than the conventional phra- 
seology which accompanies and conceals it. 
The notes which will probably be addressed 
by England, France, and Austria to their rep- 
resentatives at St. Petersburg, suggest a s0- 
lution of the Polish problem which is imprac- 
ticable because it is incomplete. When the 
three Governnients propose the establishment 
of a representative system in the kingdom of 
Poland, they ask an ostensible concession 
which neither expresses their own opinion 
nor realizes the objects of the insurrection. 
Lord Russell may be supposed to cherish a 
pervading faith in Parliamentary institutions ; 
but M. Drouyn de Lhuys is the colleague of 
M. de Persigny, who denounces a constitu- 
tional Opposition as an organized conspiracy, 
and Count Rechberg speaks in the name of a 
court which has but recently abandoned on 
compulsion the rudest and most undisguised 
form of administrative despotism. The Em- 
peror Alexander will not be deeply impressed 
by the desire to propagate liberal doctrines 
which animates his advisers in Paris or Vi- 
enna, and Prince Gortschakoff has already 
informed Lord Russell that English institu- 
tions are inapplicable to the state of society 
which prevails in Russia and in Poland. It 
is still more material to remember that the 
heroic struggle of the Poles themselves is di- 
rected to the attainment of wider and higher 
objects. Parliaments will probably follow 
the victory which almost begins to seem pos- 
sible; but the gallant scythemen and their 
leaders are fighting, not for representation, 
but for independence. When the revolt be- 
gan, they broke with the Russian dynasty as 
the American Confederates finally repudiated 
the Government of Washington. They well 
know that imperial promises, even if they 
were as liberal as their own former demands, 
want the guarantee which would be necessary 
to secure their observance. No outrage could 
be more inconsistent with the existing law than 
the conscription which provoked the rebellion. 
A Parliament may be a sovereign Assembly, 
in England, or a Prussian butt for ministerial 





insolence. It is idle to ask a Constitution 
from a Government which would unhesitat- 
ingly despatch any formidable opponent to 
the depths of Siberia. 

The chief objection to the diplomatic re- 
monstrances of foreign powers is founded on 
the difference between the area of the insur- 
rection and the Poland of diplomacy. If 
similar negotiations were pending between 
the European Governments and the United 
States, it would be absurd to stipulate for the 
separate rights of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, while Georgia and Alabama were equally 
inarms. The Poles have risen against their 
oppressors almost from the Black Sea to the 
Baltic, and yet Lord Russell can only recog- 
nize the petty kingdom which was created at 
Vienna from the former Duchy of Warsaw. 
Volhynia and Podolia are in revolt, though 
they were seized by Russia in 1793. The 
provinces to the east of the Dwina and the 
Dnieper still resent the spoliation of 1772; 
and even the earlier annexations of Russia 
are now seriously menaced. The Poles who 
happen to belong to the Congress kingdom are 
not at liberty to separate their fortunes from 
the cause of their countrymen within the 
Russian frontier. In this respect, if in no 
other, their interest enforces the dictates of 
honor and duty, for their hope of persisting” 
in the struggle until they can reccive assis- 
tance from abroad mainly depends on the 
wide area which the insurrection covers. The 
Russians could almost certainly collect a force 
sufficient to crush the Poles of the kingdom ; 
but at present they are compelled to scatter 
their troops over several degrees of latitude 
and longitude. In some of the widely separ- 
ated districts which take part in the war, tue 
peasants, for various reasons, are disposed to 
aid the national cause, which is elsewhere 
supported only by the upper and middle 
classes. It is not even certain that the con- 
tagion of resistance may not extend to some 
purely Russian provinces. On the whole, 
religion and language form a surer bond of 
union than the provisions of the Treaty of 
Vienna. It is intelligible that Austria should 
be unwilling to recur to the original partition, 
but the reasons which confine the attention 
of England to the rights of the kingdom are 
little more than technical scruples, and France 
professes a sympathy with the Polish nation 
wherever it is struggling for its independence. 
The diplomatic communications which have 
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been addressed to Russia are chiefly impor- 
tant as indicating the possible policy of the 
Western Powers if they at any future time 
proceed from words to acts. No party in 
England proposes immediate interference, and 
the blunder of the Mexican expedition renders 
it difficult for France to engage in any Euro- 
pean war. It may be true, as Lord Stratford 
de Redclyffe declared, that the world is at 
present in a confused and disjointed state, but 
every Government is pressed by the strongest 
motives to avoid or postpone any actual col- 
lision. 

There is something to be said in favor of 
Lord Ellenborough’s opinion that the great- 
ness of Russia is essential to the balance of 
power, or, in other words, to the object of 
checking the aggrandizement of France. In 
the last days of Napoleon, Russia, for the first 
and last time, rendered valuable services to 
Europe. On all earlier and later occasions, tine 
aggressive propensities of the great Northern 
Monarchy have been dangerous to civiliza- 
tion and to national independence. Russia 
was allied with Austria and France against 
Prussia and England in the Seven Years’ 
War; and when England was engaged in 
war with the revolted American Colonies, 
with France, with Spain, and with Holland, 
Catharine II. took the opportunity of aiming 
a blow at English maratime greatness by 
forming, with the other Baltic States, the 
armed neutrality of the north. The Em- 
peror Paul joined the French Republic against 
England, and some years afterwards his son 
agreed with Napoleon at Tilsit on a partition 
of Europe. When the elder branch of the 





Bourbons was on the eve of its fall, Charles 
X. was engaged in negotiation with Nicholas 
for an alliance directed to the overthrow of 
the Turkish empire. Ever since the Crimean 
war, the courts of France and Russia have 
more than once affected the ostentatious dis- 
play of a menacing friendship. Two great 
military empires, separated by wide distances, 
may easily select separate objects for their 
cupidity and ambition, and experience shows 
that an arrangement between France and 
Russia may at any time endanger the general 
peace. It is not the business of English states- 
men to plot against the greatness of any ex- 
isting power, but if the Polish insurrection 
should unexpectedly cripple the strength of 
Russia, some consolation might be found for 
the inevitable misfortune. There is, at least, 
no sufficient reason for checking the natural 
sympathy which attends the gallant struggle 
of an oppressed community. A peculiar moral 
interest attaches to a resistance organized and 
conducted by the national leaders and repre- 
sentatives of the nation, in defiance of the 
apathy or treason of a degraded population. 
The appeals of Russian officials to the avarice 
or jealousy of the peasantry remove any doubt 
which might have been entertained as to the 
justice of the Polish cause; and when the 
agents of a despotic monarchy practise the 
doctrines of revolutionary Jacobins, the lov- 
ers of law and order ought to unite with the 
friends of liberty in denouncing their crime. 
The satisfaction of being certainly on the 
right side is unfortunately somewhat alloyed 
by the impossibility of giving practical ef- 
fect to benevolent sympathies. 





Tue Great Stone Book or Nature.—By D. 
T. Ansted, M.A., F.R.S., ete. (Macmillan and 
Co.) Under this somewhat fanciful title, Mr. 
Ansted has given us an excellent elementary in- 
troduction to the results of geological research. 
The ‘* Stone Book’’ is, of course, the crust of 
the earth, the agencies by which it has been 
formed constitute the language in which it is 
written, and the fossils which it contains are the 
pictures by which :t is illustrated. All these 
and other incidental branches of the subject are 
treated by Mr. Ansted in a manner which ren- 
ders them at once interesting and intelligible to 
the most ordinary capacity, and it would not be 
easy to find a more suitable medium for the in- 





troduction of the young idea to the leading facts 
of geology.—Spectator. 


A novet mode of lighting has been introduced 
at a Baptist church, just built at Philadelphia. 
There is not a gas-burner in the audience room. 
In the panels of the ceiling are circles of ground 
glass, two feet in diameter. Above each of these, 
in the loft, is an argand burner, and a powerful 
reflector. The effect is just about the same as if 
thirty full moons shone on the ceiling. The light 
is not sharp and intense, but abundant and mel- 
low, and not painful to the eyes. 
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ARCHERY AT SYDENHAM. 


Now hurrah for Lincoln green, when the sum- 
mer its pavilions, 
Full of leafage, flush with blossom, spreads 
afar from sea to sea, 
When the blue bell and the lily bell and asphodel 
by millions 
Flood the riverside and woodland, fill the for- 
est-paths with glee. 


Now hurrah for Lincoln green! ’tis the pleas- 
antest apparel 
Ever worn by English maidens in the merry 
days of spring ; 
When the lark and merle and mavis fill the at- 
mosphere with carol, 
When the hawthorn’s full of odor—when the 
arrow’s on the wing. 


Cricket does not do for ladies—they could hardly 
play it gracefully : 
Chess is better—but a little too perplexing to 
the brain : 
But in open-air amusement if they wish to go 
the pace fully, 
There is nothing like the pastime of the joy- 
ous Archer train. 


And whoe’er of the Crystal Palace the manage- 
ment possesses, 
When the feathered shaft flies swiftly in the 
dewy morns of Spring, 
Instead of taking money from the pretty Arch- 
eresses, 
Should reward them for the grace and the 
beauty which they bring. 


Not a windy breath to ripple summer leagues of 
heavy greenery, 
Which the Angel of the sunlight in a golden 
ocean bathes— 
Not a sailing cloud to shadow any inch of all the 
scenery : 
Hot though dark the coppice-cloisters ; hotter 
still the meadow-swathes. 


Is it cooler where Diana at her toilet-table lingers 
*Mid the perfumes, soaps, and essences which 
only Bond street knows— 
Dons her tunic, braids her tresses, gloves her 
delicate white fingers, 
Then descends, a perfect Huntress, with the 
daintiest of bows? 


O Catullus! Chiabrera! Matthew Arnold! Al- 
fred Tennyson ! 
Bards of [taly and England, it would task you 
to portray 
Each sweet perilous pearl of girlhood—each de- 
licious garden-denizen— 
Who is panting for a portion of the honor of 
the day. 


Be thou steadfast, fickleJune! Be thy aisles of 
woodland mellow, 

And thy lawns as Turkey carpet dry and 

downy underfoot ! 

Who can hit the gold at 60 in the shade of an 

umbrella? 

Who can tread on meadow-moisture in a deli- 

cate kid bdot ? 


The Cabinet—unluckily a holiday’s forbidden 


em, 

Though it really would appear that they 
haven’t much to do— 

Should have gone to join the joyous toxophilites 
at Sydenham : 

*Twould have kept them out of mischief, which 
were something rather new. 


Earl Russell, whose despatches have so pleasant 
an aroma, 

Would strive to hit the centre—how exquisite 
a sight ! 

While there’d be a day’s escape from the vet- 
eran diploma- 

Tist, whose letters to his equals aren’t in Eng- 
lish or polite. 


And while this bowman valorous compelled to 
pen and ink shun 

For a single day at least, would be shooiing in 
the sun, 

Mild Gladstone, who is famous for drawing a dis- 
tinction ,* 

Would be aiming at three targets all at once, 
and hitting none. 


As to Palmerston the jovial, he would miss the 
target merrily, 
And make pleasant jokes thereon, with his old 
accustomed nous: 
For the various minor ministers, ’twere vain to 
name them, verily— 
What should they do at the Palace, who do 
nought in either House? C. 
—Press. 
* Tt is sometimes said I am too apt to draw dis- 
tinctions.—Mr. GLADSTONE, on Tuesday. 


THE STAGNANT POOL. 


BEHOLD yon stagnant pool, from whence 
But fetid odors rise ; 

Whose waters, choked with slimy weeds, 
The wholesome draught denies. 


Loathsome as is the hateful spot, 
Yet, neath the sun-god’s power, 

The vapors which to heaven arise, 
Will yield the grateful shower, 


From whence the grass and fragrant flowers 
Begem the neighboring plain, 

Where Flora decks her children gay, 
And Nature smiles again. 


Such often is the heart of man, 
. A worthless, watery waste, 
Whose waves, pestiferous with sin, 
Have poison in their taste, 


Yet, on this base, corrupted mass, 
That man as hopeless deems, 

God from above in mercy sheds 
His purifying beams ; 


Till, from the heart once steeped in crime, 
Pure, holy thoughts ascend, 
Wafting the contrite soul to God, 
His Father and his Friend ! 
—Chambers’s Journal, 
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CRINOLINIANA. 


You ask me, gentle cousin mine, 

To praise the beauty of your eyes ; 
And, trust me, they are fair and fine 

As are the stars of Paradise : 
Bright scintillations of the soul 

That stirs my inmost being, sweet. 
Fain would I lay, without control, 

My heart and homage at thy feet. 
One thing alone retards the sign— 
Forgive me,—’tis thy Crinoline ! 


No devotee of art am I; 

Nor would I wish my love to wear 
That scantiest of all drapery, 

That Venus rising, fresh and fair, 
From out the warm /gean wave, 

Cast loosely round her rosy limbs, 
When all the Graces welcome gave, 

And Nereids sang their sportive hymns. 
But there’s some difference, I opine, 
*Twixt diaphane and Crinoline. 


Another Venus once I saw, 
A young Caffrarian from the Cape ; 
And Bond Street swells surveyed with awe 
The vast proportions of her shape. 
Jet-black and woolly was her hair, 
And damson-hued her bounteous lips ; 
But more admired, beyond compare, 
Were two enormous—pillow-slips. 
Yet slenderer was her girth than thine, 
If measured round that Crinoline ! 


Ere yet from Leyden’s schools I came, 
At Cupid’s shrine I breathed my vow ; 
Vanbruggen’s daughter was my flame, 
A tender, plump, and fondling frow. 
Her solid beauties to enhance, 
Twelve petticoats above she drew ; 
Yet sylph-like moved she in the dance, 
Compared, my full-blown coz, with you ! 
There flaunts not, on the Nether Rhine, 
So strange a hunch as Crinoline. 


I know that thou art fair and sweet, 
I do believe thee shapely too ; 
For, gazivg on those fairy feet, 
I think of Cinderella’s shoe. 
Yet learn we from those ancient tales 
That art may cover nature’s flaws, 
For Melusina’s serpent-scales 
Were hid beneath a bower of gauze. 
There’s no depending on the spine 
So thickly swathed in Crinoline ! 


Ah, cousin ! T have seen thee gaze— 
And half-adored thee for thy look— 
On pictured glories, where the blaze 
Of angel-pinions, as they took 
Their upward flight, was deftly drawn 
By Raphael's or Coreggio’s hand ; 
Soft as the mists that rise at dawn 
The robes of that celestial band. 





CRINOLINIANA.——SPRING. 


But would an angel seem divine, 
If bolstered out with Crinoline? 


How can I stoop? How can I kneel? 
How can I worship at thy feet? 
When thou art fenced about with steel, 
An Amazon in mail complete ! 
I fear not Cupid’s fieriest dart— 
Am willing for thy sake to die ; 
But if splinter chanced to start, 
Why, dearest, I might lose an eye ! 
Ah, cruel! wherefore bear that mine 
Of danger in thy Crinoline? 


To whisper to thee were a joy 

More coveted than wealth of kings ; 
But ah ! what means can I employ 

To baffle those confounded springs? 
I long to clasp thee to my heart, 

But all my longings are in vain ; 
I sit and sigh two yards apart, 

And curse the barriers of thy train. 
My fondest hopes I must resign, 
I can’t get past that Crinoline ! 

DuNSHUNNER. 
—Blackwood’s Magazine. 


SPRING. 


Sprina, who laves her feet in showers, 
Ere she forms her couch of flowers, 
So gently comes, that her light tread 
Is as the down from thistles shed, 

For she by love is nourishéd. 


Spring, whose form so far surpasses, 
Clad in youthful leaves and grasses, 
The beauties of the full-grown year, 
To every sense is kind and dear, 

So sweetly she makes love appear. 


Spring, who fills the warm air with wings, 
Aud pleasure’s joyous mutterings, 

Many pure thoughts and fancies brings, 
For with the birds the heart then sings, 
Love playing on its sweetest strings. 


Spring, who into blossoms breathes 

Her scented breath, and fondly leaves 

The perfume to delight our sense, 

Yields them her blush in hast’ning thence, 
To give their love dear recompense. 


Spring, whose glad welcome Nature says 

In her ten thousand charming ways, 

Has over winter’s darkness spread 

A bridal dress, for she is led 

By love, and kindly nourishéd. 
—Chambers’s Journal. 
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